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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


WHATEVER exists as an emanation from man, exists as a 
relief or a supply to some want of humanity. Of these wants 
some are doubtless the fruit and manifestation of that deprav- 
ity of our nature, whose infection remains, “even in them that 
are regenerate,” and therefore deserve neither commendation 
nor encouragement. If there are those (and that there are we 
doubt not) who would refer all speculative philosophy to this 
category, we have at present no controversy with them. We 
will postpone this case for consideration at some other time, if 
indeed we shall think it worth while to give them our attention 
at all. 

We have, then, before us the histori¢ fact that Philosophy is 
and has always been one of the conspicuous departments of 
human activity. Among the earliest and most earnest exer- 
cises of the human mind do we find efforts to solve the great 
problems of Philosophy; the nature, origin, and extent of 
human knowledge ; the reality of an external world, its origin 
and nature; the existence of Gop; the nature of virtue, and 
the destiny of the human soul. And although these are ques- 
tions with which in their most abstract and comprehending 
forms the masses of people, in all ages, take no interest, and 
which the most active men regard as merely speculative, hav- 


ing no practical importance or value, there are, in all ages, 
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some persons to whom they are of the most vital importance, 
and even more practical than those which the men of activity, 
rather than reflection, regard as the most practical. 

It is, moreover, a historic fact, and one which gives to this gen- 
eral subject an importance of the gravest character, that in all 
cases the solution which has been given to these fundamental 
problems, by any one of those leading minds that have pos- 
sessed enough of depth and of energy to constitute it the for- 
mula of a school of philosophy, has brought forth its appropri- 
ate fruits, and that, too, in its most practical forms ; in their 
influence upon the views of life, of duty, and of character, 
which constitute the practical rule of action for the masses— 
those very masses who never had a thought of the seminal 
principle, whose fruits they are daily bringing forth, and eat- 
ing, too, in the joys or sorrows of their daily and hourly expe- 
rience of life. These things may seem to be but small matters 
in themselves; but like a slight turn in the rudder of a ship, 
they may give a different direction to the whole mass, and land 
the crew, with all on board, to a haven very different from that 
which they would have reached if no such change had been 
made. 

To aman of trained insight in such matters, these conse- 
quences and developments may be foreseen and predicted as 
inevitable. We say the men of “trained insight,’ and we use 
the words advisedly. We desire, moreover, to dwell upon 
them a moment and to fix attention upon their import. 

Without insight man can see nothing more than the mere 
animal sees; he has, and can have no intellectual life above 
mere animal instinct. But insight is not by any means, or any 
necessity of its nature, universal in its objects. One may have 
insight for the relations of numbers and forms, and we have a 
mathematical genius. Another may have insight into colour, 
melody, etc., and we have a painter or a musician. Another 
may have an insight into character, the springs and motives of 
action, and we have the popular leader, who becomes a patriot 
or a demagogue, just according as his will may direct the 
activity of his intellectuat gifts. But a most surpassing insight 
in any one of these kinds, does not of necessity imply any 
superiority to other persons in any other kind. And the 
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insight into metaphysical truths and relations is as marked and 
as exclusive in its character as either of those just mentioned ; 
and withal it is, we believe, an endowment which is much more 
rarely found among men. 

But even this insight, like all others, must be trained. The 
painter, the musician, the mathematician, all see that—at an 
advanced stage of their professional career—they can see, and 
see into at a glance, what bothered and bewildered them for a 
long time at the earlier stages of their experience. So with 
leadership. Age and experience are considered indispensable 
to the highest attainments, although beyond all doubt the young 
man with great insight may surpass the old man with only 
great experience or training. The two are, to use a mathemat- 
ical expression, functions of each other—variable and depend- 
ent functions—requiring both to be at their maximum, in order 
to the maximum of resultant. 

But over and above this gift of a priori foresight and predic- 
tion, we have before us some four thousand years of history 
within which these systems or solutions have been working out 
their results in all the varied circumstances of mental training, 
religious dogma, national peculiarities of character, political 
influence, advancement of natural science, and even the light 
shed from the experience of the past; thus fulfilling the sec- 
ond great law of elimination, “uniform disagreement in all 
except one of the elements of a series of complex antecedents, 
with uniformity in the result,” giving the certainty that that 
one element in the antecedent which is common to them all. 
must be the cause of whatever is common or uniform in the 
result. 

This law of the development of systems sheds, moreover, a 
very important light upon one other very obscure fact in the 
philosophy of life and of history. It shows that the extent 
and the limits of the sphere of freedom are widely different in 
man’s conjrol over the events of his own individual and per- 
sonal life, from what they are over the course of historic events 
in the life of the nation or community of which he is a part. 
It seems that freedom, like individuality, is lost so soon as man 
enters a mass; so that while he is free to do as he pleases, the 
mass is guided by laws and moved by forces over which neither 
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individual, nor the whole community as individuals, have much, 
if any control. Like travellers on the ice of our northern 
ocean, move which way soever they will themselves and indi- 
vidually, they are floating southward (and quite possibly with- 
out knowing it) ; because the ice beneath them, and all around 
them as far as the eye can see, is moving with the most majes- 
tic and irresistible stride in that direction. 

Now the history of Philosophy—when properly conceived 
and written—is a detailed narrative of these experiments. It 
describes the solution of these great problems, which are intro- 
duced asa dogma into the intellectual life of the school or 
sect of which the author of the solution becomes the founder, 
exhibits the successive stages of its workings and of its devel- 
opments until the matured fruit shows, even to those who have 
but little or possibly none of the forecasting insight of which 
we have spoken, of what sort was the tree from which they 
were grown. And to carry the figure a little farther: there is 
no doubt that the soil—the intellectual peculiarities of the 
people—will modify this fruit both in character and in quan- 
tity. But if, notwithstanding these variations, it remains essen- 
tially the same, no reasonable doubt can be entertained of the 
nature of the seed-thought from which it sprung. Thus the 
sensationalism, which is so fully and so beautifully developed 
in Locke’s Essay on the Understanding, differed somewhat 
widely in its ultimate fruits in England, France, and Germany. 
In England it was restrained to a very great extent by the 
stern, sober, earnest good sense of the English mind. In Ger- 
many it was hardly received at all, being precluded by the 
German tendency to mysticism. But in France it produced 
Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, and gave its character to 
the French Revolution. Yet in.all these cases, and with all 
these modifications, it produced in its latest developments and 
popular influences, an irreligious worldliness—a hard, cold, cal- 
culating selfishness—substituted prudence for virtue, gubjected 
everything to materialistic views and a mere worldly policy. 
Nay, in many cases it completely closed the eyes of individuals, 
and of whole communities, against whatever is above or 
beyond the visible and tangible realities of this world, and the 
pleasures and pains of the passing hour. It even went, in some 
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cases, as Bishop Berkeley for instance, so far as to deny 
the reality of an external world at all. And in the domain of 
theology it is undoubtedly the formal course of the Socinianism, 
or Unitarianism, which has become so prevalent among the 
English Dissenters at home, and their descendants in this coun- 
try and the colonies. 

All this was easily foreseen. If man has no ideas but those 
that are derived from sensation, then inasmuch as the senses 
give us cognition of only that which is visible and tangible, it 
can give us certain knowledge only of that which is material— 
of the world and worldly things. All else must be held to be 
a delusion, and a mere dream. But the philosopher who fore- 
saw and foretold this, was, like Cassandra, doomed to predict 
what nobody would believe, or heed and obey. Individuals 
could take note of the tendency of things, and turn from the 
results towards which all around was-moving ; but the masses 
had no insight or foresight of what they were approaching. 
And even religion came to be something in the nature of bar- 
gain and sale, a calculation of the consequences, an estimate of 
the comparative gains and losses of what, by courtesy and 
long usage, had been called virtue as on the one hand, and of 
what by like usage had been called vice on the other? The 
old question, “Doth Job serve Gop for naught?” was thought 
to be the highest wisdom. We have spoken of “what by 
courtesy and long usage had been called virtue and vice” ; for 
it must be remembered that this system had completely 
destroyed all other ground for the distinction, and virtue itself 
had been defined as “serving Gop for the sake of everlasting 
happiness,” —making the very essence and formal character of 
virtue depend, not upon anything intrinsic to itself, but upon 
the necessary consideration of the reward that might be 
attached to the acts themselves. 

Let us turn to another illustration. Kant, the celebrated 
philosopher of Konigsburg, seeing the tendency of Locke’s 
solution of this problem of knowledge, set himself to correct 
it. Locke had denied the reality of the old fiction of “innate 
ideas” (a solution of the problem of knowledge, which, by the 
way, has a most interesting history of its own), and regarded 
the mind asa piece of blank paper, exerting no control over 
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either the essence or the form of its knowledge, its content or 
its quality. Kant solved the problem by saying that though 
there be no innate ideas, yet the mind has a nature and consti- 
tution of its own, by which it gives the quality or formal chavr- 
acter to its content of knowledge; just as the constitution of 
man’s body determines what we call his gait or the peculiarity 
of his mode of walking. It is not, as he would say, from any 
internal choice or force of external circumstances that man 
walks on two feet instead of on all fours, and with his nose 
forward and protruding into the future instead of sticking out 
like a streamer behind ; but it is because of the organic struc- 
ture of his body, the muscles and bones of his limbs, the shape 
of his feet, and the structure of his toes. So with the mind. 
It is not from choice, as any one may see, that a man believes 
that two and two are four, nor yet is it from any force of 
external circumstances, but itis rather from the structure of 
his mind, a subjective rather than an objective necessity. 

But the consequences of this solution are obvious. It is 
indeed right, so far as it goes, and in its positive statements 
the mind has such a subjective constitution undoubtedly. But 
if that is all, we have no ground of certainty for any thing but 
the mere facts of consciousness. And when asked what 
ground we have for believing in the existence of Gop and the 
immortality of the soul, the only answer that his system could 
give is, that we are so constituted that we cannot help it. 
Believing in these—in short we have no philosophic ground 
whatever—the belief may all be a delusion. The consequence 
is that all men are thrown back upon the merest subjectiveism 
—each man being a law and a standard to himself—and there 
can be no ground of choice, no practical difference in the 
value of those things which any one may honestly and sin- 
cerely hold to be true. And in the wake of this movement all 
positive institutions, all objective authority, fall prostrate, and 
we may have the subjective-idealism of Fichte, the mysticism 
of Mendelssohn and Jacobi, or the mere illuminism of Schel- 
ling and Hegel. In theology we have neology and rationalism. 

The latest speculator, and one the effects of whose solutions 
are as yet but little more than matter of foresight, is Cousin. 
His eminent services as a malleus philosophorum, deserve the 
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highest praise. No man has so lucidly and so effectively 
exposed the errors of previous speculators as he. But in the 
constructive faculty he seems deficient, and it isa matter of 
doubt if the superstructure which others are to rear on his 
basis will not be as faulty and bad in its consequences as any 
of the preceding. Locke was nota materialist ; but his disci- 
ples became materialists. Kant was no atheist; but it is diffi- 
cult to see how the latest generation of his philosophic poster- 
ity can be regarded as any thing else. And so Cousin is no 
pantheist ; but it is to be feared that a pantheistic rationalism 
will be the characteristic of by far the largest share of his dis- 
ciples in the last generation of them. 

Let us then turn from the consideration of these historic per- 
sonages and developments, and look for a moment at some of 
the present problems of philosophy. 

The first prerequisite to a correct.and satisfactory system of 
philosophy is a more minute and accurate Psychology. Philos- 
ophy has many points of resemblance to Astronomy. The 
progress of Astronomy has depended upon two conditions, (1) 
the accurate observance of the facts in the visible phenomena 
of the heavens, and (2) upon improvements in the methods of 
calculation. Without more careful observations than had been 
made before the time of Copernicus, the present knowledge of 
astronomical laws could never have been attained. Nor with- 
out an improvement in the methods of mathematical calcula- 
tion, beyond what was known before the days of Newton and 
Leibnitz, could those observed facts, if they had been possessed, 
led to the results now obtained. 

Beyond question, the starting point for philosophy must be 
the facts of consciousness, since these facts are the only ones 
that are directly and immediately known. All else that is 
known at all, is known through the facts of consciousness, and 
is either explicitly contained or necessarily implied in those 
facts. Hence, a minute, accurate, and precise description of 
those facts is indispensable. When Locke raised tlie question 
of innate ideas, he entered upon the discussion of one of the 
most important of these facts. Are there any such ideas— 
ideas which the mind itself furnishes, without any cognition of 
the reality which they represent to the mind? If so, what is 
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their import? What do they contain? and what imply? 
And, especially, what ground do they afford for the belief in 
the reality of that of which they are ideas, and which they 

- represent to the mind? It has been usually held by those who 
believe in innate ideas at all, that the idea of Gop is thus 
innate ; and, in fact, the idea of whatever is known at all, and 
is not cognizable by the senses, must be of this kind. Hence 
the pertinency and importance of the question, “ What ground 
do they afford for belief in the reality of their object ?” 

Mr. Locke took the ground not only that there are no such 
ideas, but also that all our ideas are derived from sensation 
and from reflection ; which, in Mr. Locke’s inventory, means 
(1) consciousness of what is going on in the mind, as percep- 
tion, memory, &c., and (2) the voluntary process of combining 
simple ideas into complex or general ideas. And we have 
seen the result of such a starting point. Kant,as we have 
seen, coincided with Mr. Locke in denying that there are 
innate ideas, but held to a certain constitution of the mind as 
furnishing forms, or, as he called them, schemata of thought. 
And the result, as we have also seen, was that there is no other 
ground for belief in any thing than the mere subjective neces- 
‘sity for believing it; in short, that the truth of a proposition 
depends rather upon the nature of the admitting mind, than 
upon that of the admitted truth. 

Mr. Cousin has given us another solution. He teaches in 
his Review of Locke’s Essay, that the primary form of knowl- 
edge is not ideas, or simple cognitions, but spontaneous judg- 
ments, of which the subject is a cognized reality, and they pred- 
icate an adjudged reality, if we may so use the term. Thus he 
says that the primary element of our knowledge of body is the 
spontaneous judgment that the “body is in space,” or rather 
in the concrete, “ this body isin space.” In which case we see 
the body, and adjudge it to be in space; or rather cognize it 
by, and in the very process of, judging it to be in space; so 
that even the idea of the body is not antecedent to the judg- 
ment, but is rather obtained asa result by analysis from the 
judgment. And so likewise the ideas of space, of time, of sub- 
stance, of the mind, and of Gop, are all derived from the 
analysis of those primary intuitive judgments, in which they 
first appear as predicates. 
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If this be so, what validity is there in these judgments ? 
Cousin claims that they are infallible. But how does he estab- 
lish that claim? By showing that they are spontaneous, and 
secondly, that the reason which affirms them, though in us, is 
not ours, but is impersonal, is Gop. Now, without following 
him through his reasoning on the subject, it is evident on the 
bare statement that his argument, whatever else it may be or 
do, involves a petitio principii. He is undertaking to show that 
the judgment must be true because it is the voice of Gop, when 
the only proof that we have (on his theory) that there is a Gop, 
is the very judgment whose legitimacy and validity is under 
consideration. 

We cite these examples, not for the purpose of discussing 
them, but to illustrate our point: that without a minute, precise: 
and accurate description of the facts of consciousness, no pro- 
gress can be made in a constructive philosophy which shall 
satisfy the wants of thoughtful men, or the purposes of science 
and theology ; that such a description is as necessary for Philos- 
ophy, as it is for Astronomy to know what is the nature of the 
curves in which the heavenly bodies move in their orbits. 

Then, we have said that in the second place there must be a 
perfection in the methods of evolving the elements implied in 
the facts of consciousness and constructing them ; or, in other 
words, in logic. And the reader will readily see that by logic 
we mean something more than the mere scholastic distinctions 
and technicalities which we are accustomed to find in our ordi- 
nary text books on the subject. We mean the science which 
treats of the properties and relations of ideas and conceptions, 
as mathematics does of the properties and relations of num- 
bers and of figures. We mean a logic such as Cousin has 
described it, and such as Dr. Wilson has tried to make it 
truly—“ the mathematics of thought.” We do not need, per- 
haps, anything new on the ordinary principles of deduction 
and the syllogism. But there are other modes of inference 
leading to results as absolute as any that the syllogism can 
give, and which are perhaps anterior even to the syllogism 
itself, on which philosophy must depend. 

As an illustration, take one of which our logics have taken 
but little notice, which, however, we take the liberty to say, is 
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extensively used in a work which we hope cre long to see in 
the hands of the public. We may call it the principle of cogni- 
tion by ontological cotrdinates. As familiar illustrations of 
this very abstruse principle, take the following: It is very com- 
mon to speak of the blind man as having no conception of 
light or of colour, or the different colours, because he has never 
seen them. But it has not been so often noticed that he has no 
more idea or conception of darkness, though he has been in it 
all his life, and (if we may be pardoned the solecism) lias never 
seen any thing else. Let him see light, or rather a coloured 
object in the light, and he will at one and the same instant 
acquire the two codrdinate ideas of darkness and of light. 
The same is true of the deaf man; he has no more idea of 
silence than of sound. Or, again, take the child that has not 
learned to read and write, and you cannot by any possibility 
make him understand that when he merely scribbles on paper 
he is not writing, or when he holds up a book before his face 
and talks he is not reading. But teach him to read and write 
—that is, give him the conception of what it is to read and to 
write—and then he will have the conception of scribbling. 
Now, it is very generally held that without the idea of cause, 
we could never cognize anything as effect; that the cognition 
of any object as finite, implies the idea of the infinite. But 
whence come those ideas? . This, as we have scen, is a psycho- 
logical question, and has been answered in different ways. 
But what if it should be shown that mere ideas furnished to 
the mind, or by the mind, in any other way than by the cogni- 
tion of the reality for which they stand, can never enable us to 
cognize the codrdinate reality? If one were always in the 
dark, as the blind are, he could never have the idea of dark- 
ness or of light. If one were always in the light, he could no 
more have the idea of darkness, though from seeing white and 
blue he could imagine the idea of red and yellow. If, now, 
psychology settles the point that there are indeed no innate 
ideas, as Mr. Locke contended, but that there is an intcrior fac- 
ulty of insight by which we directly cognize realities which 
are not visible or tangible, and which therefore we cannot pic- 
ture to the imagination ; and if itshould settle the point that 
the formation of the idea of any reality implies not the idea 
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only, but the actual cognition of its ontological codrdinate, 
we shall have two of the chief cornerstones of a positive phi- 
losophy of the transcendental and supersensual, firmly and 
immovably laid. 

And with one point more, we may consider ourselves well 
armed and equipped for the work. This point we find fully 
recognized and set forth in its true light in the logic already 
referred to—Dr. Wilson’s Elementary Treatise (see § 422-425. 
784 et. seq. and 1037). It is this; that the principle of con- 
tradiction extends and applies equally as well to synthetic 
judgments a priori,as to those which are analytic a priori. 
This point Kant did not, that we recollect, expressly deny. 
But he failed to see it, and wrote as though it were not true. 
And so far as our present recollection serves us, Dr. Wilson is 
the first writer on logic to give to the principle its true place 
and proper extent of application. The principle is simply 
this: That if of any judgment in necessary matters, and which 
therefore affirms an absolute truth, we affirm the contrary, it 
becomes an absurdity ; or, resolve the judgment into a single 
term, and it becomes a contradictio in adjectis. 'Thus “ this tri- 
angle has three sides.” Affirm the contrary, and we have “ this 
triangle has not three sides,” which is absurd, since if it has not 
three sides, it is not a triangle. Or resolved into a single 
term, the proposition becomes a two-sided or a one-sided triangle, 
which is a contradiction in terms. But the principle holds 
equally well if we apply it toa synthetic judgment; one, 
namely, that affirms of the subject what we did not know 
before. Suppose a boy learning geometry. He knows as soon 
as he knows what a triangle is, that it has three sides. But he 
does not know quite so soon that the sum of its angles is equal 
to two right angles. Hence this proposition becomes to him, 
at least, synthetic. And yet the equality of its angles, taken 
together, to two right angles, is as essential as that it should 
have three sides, and is as completely tested and substantiated 
by the principle of contradiction as the other. 

If, now, this principle is applicable to the facts of conscious- 
ness, the fundamental difficulty of a positive philosophy is over- 
come. For example, take the fact of “ perception.” Does it not 
as certainly imply (1) the perceived object, and (2) the perceiv- 
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ing subject, as the triangle does the equality of its angles to 
two right angles? Let us try the principle. Deny that there 
is any object perceived, and what then? We destroy the dif: 
ferentia, the characteristic of the fact of consciousness—it is no 
longer perception. It may be imagination ; it may be fancy ; 
it may be memory, but perception it is not. Or, in the other 
direction, if it does not imply the reality of the perceiving 
mind, then it is not phenomenal at all, but substantial a quod 
substat per se. We are conscious of it, however, as a transient 
phenomena of the consciousness, and not as a permanent sub- 
stance. 

But we have no intention to reveal secrets, or to build up a 
system. We write to call attention to the fact that no system 
of philosophy has yet been produced, which at the same time 
satisfies the philosophical want of man, and leads to results 
that are not absurd and ruinous to the best interests of morals 
and religion. We know that our article will prove dry and 
uninteresting, quite possibly unintelligible to a large part of 
our readers; and we hereby promise them that we will not 
often, perhaps not again at all, try their patience in this way. 
But then we must have the benefit of the apology, that there 
are minds—and, as we trust, among our readers—to whom such 
thoughts are the proper pabulum, to whom they are interesting, 
and not only so, but a matter of life and death. 

As we said in the beginning of our article, these are prob- 
lems that occur to some minds, and which for them must be 
solved. As will be readily seen, they lie deeper than any pos- 
itive teaching can reach. The questions of philosophy to 
which we have referred, and some of which we have named, 
are to the positive dogmas of theology much the same as the 
common law is to the statute enactments ; not, indeed, a source 
of jurisdiction and authority, but an instrument of interpreta- 
tion and application, without which the ordinary processes of 
criminal and civil jurisdiction in our courts could not proceed 
for a single hour. And it would be both interesting and 
instructive to go through the history of the Church, and show 
‘ how one and another of its doctrines has been, in its practical 
exhibition and application, while remaining the same in its 
dogmatic form, one thing or another, just according as the phi- 
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losophy which was applied to its interpretation and enforce- 
ment has varied in its form and teaching. The Real Presence in 
the Eucharist, the doctrine of the Incarnation, Election, Regen- 
eration, :the nature and functions of the Church and Ritual, 
these are some of the subjects on which the views of philo- 
sophic minds will be influenced and determined by the phi- 
losophical notions which they apply to their interpretation. 
And it is a significant and impressive fact, that of all the phi- 
losophical minds which, within the last three centuries, have 
risen to the place of founders of schools, and given shape to the 
thoughts of a generation of followers, not one has been a good 
churchman, or at all sound in the faith. Locke was a Socin- 
ian, Kant, Fichte, Jacobi, Schelling, Hegel, Cousin, all, and 
many more that we might name, present instances in which 
men have been led off by their philosophy, and have led with 
them hundreds of disciples, into irreligion, or a form of relig- 
ious faith which can hardly be considered as bringing one 
within the covenanted conditions of salvation. Is this to be 
always so? Is it an inevitable necessity? Or may we hope 
to see a philosophy which, keeping itself modestly within its 
proper sphere, shall satisfy the deepest wants of the reflective 
mind, while it also coincides, so far as it can go, with the doc- 
trines of the Cross, and when it has reached the boundaries of 
its proper sphere, quietly, modestly, and reverently hand its 
pupils over to the Church for those higher teachings which 
the soul needs, but which the utmost resources of philosophy 
can never supply ? 
This question—who shall answer ? 


The Second Adam and the New Birth ; or, The Doctrine of 
Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. New York: Dan- 


iel Dana, Jr., 1857. 

Many books, perhaps most, have something remarkable in 
them: this is remarkable for saying great things in few words, 
and for concentrating a large fund of thought into a small 
space. It is merely a 12mo. of 109 pages: to buy it, takes 
but little money; to read it, but little time ; yet in respect of 
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matter it is one of the most voluminous and far-reaching books 
we have fallen in with this many a day. 

The plan of the work is, to set forth, in as plain terms as 
possible, the doctrine of the Initial Sacrament, and the posi- 
tion assigned to it by Curist and His Apostles; to examine 
the more prominent places of Scripture, which teach us any 
thing respecting it, and to vindicate their plain meaning from 
false interpretations ; to consider, with reference to its bear- 
ings on Sacramental grace, the analogy of the two Adams, as 
implying the transmission of the nature of each respectively ; 
and to sift the terms which the inspired writers use in address- 
ing the Church, with the view of ascertaining in what state, 
whether of grace or otherwise, the persons spoken to are pre 
sumed to be. 

The author appears to be fully ripe in his theme: he writes 
as one who has subdued his mind to the very form and quality 
of his matter; who has walked round his subject again and 
again, weighed it repeatedly in all its proofs and bearings, and 
worked his thoughts clear of everything like speculative or 
logical bewitchment or fascination respecting it. All this is 
evident enough, we think, in the serene calmness and candour 
with which he handles the question, as if he were thoroughly 
at home in all its branches ; and in his singular freedom from 
partial and onesided views, and from all narrow and extreme 
opinions. It is indeed manifest that the results of many years 
of careful study and meditation have been boiled down into 
these few pages. The writer’s vision takes in the whole com- 
pass of Scripture teaching on the subject, and his analysis of 
all the main texts bearing upon it directly or remotely, is 
indeed masterly both in its severity of process and in its 
sobriety of conclusion. We cannot discover, we can scarce 
imagine, any reason why candid and sober men of all parties 
in the Church should not cordially welcome this little work as 
a standard exposition of the doctrine which it discusses. 

The author does indeed hold what is called the Sacramental 
Principle, as a part of Christian doctrine ; but he holds it as 
a sturdy and uncompromising Protestant: by which we mean 
that he nowhere regards it as the basis or germ of a system, 
and therefore never pushes it so as to interfere at all with any- 
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thing else; he restrains and tempers it into perfect coherence 
and congruity with all the other parts, so that there is no 
drawing away from the symmetry and proportion of the Faith. 
And, instead of assuming the objections, which good men have 
urged against that principle, to be wholly groundless, and so 
undertaking to outface them by verbal or logical stress, he 
rather takes for granted that those objections have been pro- 
voked by some excess or distortion in the matter, and therefore 
endeavours so to order and adjust his statement as to obviate 
them ; as though he cared much more. to learn from the oppo- 
nents than to impeach their conduct. Accordingly, the doc- 
trine of Sacramental grace, as here delivered, leaves nothing, 
so far as we can perceive, that the staunchest preachers of con- 
version, or of justification by faith, should need to oppose ; un- 
less they insist on doing what this writer studiously refrains 
from, namely, making one part of the Gospel the basis or germ 
of a system, and forcing out its logical consequences so as to 
extinguish or paralyze the other parts. 

It is hardly possible to put the author’s argument, or any 
portion of it, into other words, or into a smaller space, than 
he has given it in; and if,in what we attempt of this sort, 
there should be any matter that stands in controversy between 
the fair and moderate men of different sides in the Church, we 
beg that the blame may be laid at our door, not the author’s. 

Christianity is partly natural, and partly supernatural : its 
sphere of operation includes the whole moral and rational fur- 
niture of the soul, but it strikes out beyond this into the secrets 
of spiritual life and being. The natural part is in its grounds 
and reasons intelligible, and open to the scrutiny of human 
thought; it works by the ordinary rules of cause and effect, 
and therefore its workings may be reduced within the terms 
of logical statement ; it may be used as the material of scien- 
tific analysis and reproduction ; the powers of deduction, infer- 
ence, and all the methods of dialectical argument may make 
themselves at home in it. The supernatural partis mysterious 
and inscrutable to us ; its processes transcend our powers ; it 
operates in ways past our finding out; its means and ends are 
linked together, not by any inherent or natural efficacy, but by 
positive Divine appointment ; so that its laws and methods of 
working cannot be grasped by our faculties of thought. 
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Now, of this supernatural part, the two sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper are the proper organs and embodi- 
ments. Through them the spiritual efficacies of Christianity 
have an anchorage, as it were, in our moral, rational, and 
physical being. Moreover, they symbolize and represent the 
objectiveness of our salvation ; they enshrine the vital and 
vivific energy of the Gospel as an external source of life to 
us, and serve as standing proofs and reminders that CHRIST 
came, not merely to work a development of our nature, but to 
clothe it with a supernatural endowment ; thereby knitting the 
human and perishable up into a participation of the imperish- 
able and Divine. As such, they are nowise amenable to the 
ordinary rules and methods‘of argument; in reference to the 
common modes and forms of thought, they are strictly excep- 
tional ; scientific analysis and reproduction, and all the pro- 
cesses of inference and deduction have no business to meddle 
with them: to draw out any chain of logical consequences 
from them, is a perversion and abuse, as much so as it would 
be to turn the metaphors of poetry into logical premises: in 
short, they stand entirely by themselves, as something alte 
gether peculiar and unique, to be taken, held, and used pre- 
cisely as they were given, neither merging any other principles 
in them, nor drawing any ulterior conclusions from them. 

Our author regards infant-baptism as implying the doctrine 
of Sacramental grace, since, in such an application, the Sacra- 
ment can have no intelligible purpose or meaning on any other 
ground. And it has long been our settled conviction, that of 
those who reject that doctrine the Baptists alone have rightly 
appreciated the issue, or kept up any sort of intelligence 
between their principle and their practice. They have seen 
that, unless baptism be an operative means of grace, the bap- 
tizing of unconscious infants must be an arbitrary, and not a 
rational, procedure. And the growing disuse of infant-bap- 
tism in fact, by divers religious bodies who profess to retain it 
in form, as appears by a recent showing of statistics, yields 
stubborn proof that such is the case. Their principle is but 
drawing their practice after it: what they began by regarding 
as merely an inoperative form, they naturally end by disre- 
garding altogether: because they held to the baptism of 
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infants arbitrarily, not rationally, therefore they have gradu- 
ally let it fall into disuse. And we have aright to judge 
their tree of doctrine by its fruit of practical consequences. 
For there must be some innate fitness and proportion between 
the soul and the body, else the two cannot permanently 
cohere: either the soul will fly away for want of a suitable 
lodging, or else the body will fall to pieces for want of a suita- 
ble tenant. So that the growing disuse of infant-baptism 
proceeds from the instinctive struggling of the system to be 
true to itself. 

But then the Baptists, to be consistent, must either hold that 
infants are not partakers of original sin, and therefore are 
saved without regeneration ; or else that they are incapable of 
being made partakers of Curist, and therefore cannot be saved 
at all. For if they need to be, and are capable of being, 
members of Curist, who knows but that they may be made 
such in and by baptism? If they are not by nature branches 
of the Hcavenly Vine, then they require to be grafted in ; and 
if baptism be not the act or process of engrafting them into 
that Vine, what is? Perhaps, then, baptism conveys to 
infants ali the regeneration they need or are capable of. And 
if we must “ Suffer the little children to come unto Curist,” 
because they have need of Him, and because that “of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven,” what good reason can be alleged for 
debarring them from that Sacrament which is the appointed 
door? We confess that we never could imagine why infants 
should be denied baptism except on one of two grounds ; namely, 
either because they are by nature in Curist, and therefore do 
not need it, or else are incapable of coming to Him, and there- 
fore sure to be lost. Nor can we well understand why men 
should crave admission to a kingdom from which infants are 
excluded. 

Our author’s reasoning on this point strikes us as eminently 
forcible and apt. We have hardly room to present his argu- 
ment in full, and must content ourselves with drawing together 
its main lines as briefly and clearly as we can. 

Regeneration is the correlative and opposite of original sin. 
As original sin is inherited without the personal act of those 
who are born of the flesh, so regeneration is bestowed without 
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personal merit in those who are born of the Sprrir; and as in 
the inheritance of original sin we are passive and uncon- 
scious, so in rengeneration we as passively and unconscious- 
ly receive a new nature. Otherwise, Curist would not be 
AN ApaM; and the analogy, which Scripture makes so much 
of, between the two Adams, would not hold; for the first 
Adam transmits his nature to all unconscious infants who are 
born from him. Our Lorp rebuked His Apostles for supposing 
that unconsciousness in infants was any bar to the reception 
of blessings from Him: He says in reference to them, “ of such 
is the Kingdom of Gop.” This Kingdom is not a mere system 
of doctrine: it is a heavenly, spiritual state of things, intro- 
duced by the Second Adam, to counteract the carnal, sinful state 
introduced by the first. This carnal state has its roots in that 
mysterious transmission of sin from father to son, so that “ we 
are all by nature children of wrath.” 

Here, then, is a kingdom of sin and death, into which every 
man is introduced by his natural birth. The world into which 
he is brought is a state of trial; and he has asced of evil 
within him which makes the trial unequal; for it isa strong 
innate propensity to sin in the heart’s care of the unconscious 
infant, as the latent seeds of hereditary disease may be in his 
body. Unless counteracted by grace, this latent evil will grow 
with his growth. Whatever his position in the world, he will 
continually meet with those lusts of the flesh, those lusts of the 
eye, and that pride of life, which tend to make him worse and 
worse, till he passes off, having spent his probation in strength- 
ening the evil principle which he brought into it. 

Now, Curist, the Second Adam, is to us for life, righteous- 
ness, and salvation, what the first was for sin, death, and con- 
demnation. The new state of things iutroduced by Him, to 
counteract the power of evil, is called “the Kingdom of Gop ;” 
and the Head thereof asserted the right of infants to a part in 
it when He said, “of such is the Kingdom of Gop.” He thus 
pronounced them to be fit subjects of the Kingdom which He 
came to establish. But He had before decreed that to this 
Kingdom there should be ordinarily but one door: “Except 
a man be born of water and of the Sprrit, he cannot enter into 


the Kingdom of Gop.” If infants be not in baptism made 
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members of Curist and partakers of His nature, then the 
kingdom of the Second Adam is not an offset to that of the 
first in the principle of transmission, nor could it be said that 
under Curist, “where sin abounded grace did much more 
abound.” So that the new state of things falls far short of 
the old, since it has nothing answering to the unconscious 
transmission of a fallen nature; and there is for infants no 
such birth of the Second Adam as can replace what was lost in 
the first. But this cannot be; for the old kingdom of sin and 
death had its source in a mere man, who in this respect was no 
better than the sinful beings derived from him; whereas the 
new Kingdom of Life has for its Head Gop manifest in the 
flesh. 

Now, regeneration is the implanted germ of a new nature, 
which, however small at first, is intended to grow and 
strengthen till it subdues the whole inner man. It is not, 
therefore, an isolated thing, nor to be viewed merely by itself ; 
it is the beginning, and onLy the beginning of a supernatural 
life. This life is derived from Curist as the Second Adam, 
the Head and Spring of a new family, which is the Church. 
In every member of Curist, then, there is, or has been, two 
natures ; one, the old and carnal, the other, the new and 
spiritual. At our entrance into Gop’s kingdom we receive the 
seeds of this new nature. Weare then grafted into Curist, 
and placed in a state of things adapted for the springing up, 
growth, and nourishment of the heavenly seed. But then, as in 
the natural, so in the spiritual, the seed may not even germi- 
nate; or it may germinate, and yet in any given case it may 
be blasted and killed by the breath of evil influences. And 
though men be made partakers of the new nature, the old is 
not destroyed ; it still remains, to regain the final mastery in 
some, and to try and prove others, just as there was in the 
promised land a remnant of the Canaanites, to prove the 
Israelites ; and, as it was through the Israelites’ want of faith 
that they remained, so it is through the Christain’s want of 
faith that the old nature remains in him, and keeps him in con- 
stant peril. 

We must endeavour to reproduce one other part of the 
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author’s argument. It proceeds upon the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. St. Paul begins the twelfth chapter by noticing 
the great variety of spiritual gifts in the Church, and after 
speaking of some that were not general, he mentions a gift of 
the Sprrit common to all. “ By one Spirit,’ says he, “we are 
all baptized into one body ;” and then, after drawing an anal- 
ogy between the human body and the mystical body of Curist, 
he concludes, “now ye are the body of Curist, and members 
in particular.” And what was his fear respecting his converts? 
It was not lest any should deem themselves members of Curist 
when they were of, but lest, having been all made such, they 
should fail to realize it. Instead of casting any the least 
doubt on the fact of their engrafting, he holds all responsible 
for grace, as having been engrafted. 

Now, it is conceivable that he might have used very differ- 
ent language towards the nominal Christians among them. 
He might have spoken thus: “By your divisions, and the 
unreproved fornication of some, and the idolatry of others, 
and by your scandalous profanation of the Lorp’s Table, your 
want of charity, your vainglorious display of spiritual gifts, 
and your denial of the resurrection, it is plain that many of 
you are not members of Curist, and never have been. By one 
Sprrit ye evidently have noé all been baptized into one body.” 
What a contrast do his actual words present! He expresses 
no sort of doubt as to their having all received grace: “ Know 
ye not, that your bodies are the members of Curist?” “Ye 
are the body of Curist,” &c. 

Nor is it possible to suppose that the Apostle addressed his 
converts on any charitable hypothesis or assumption of their 
being members of Curist, when in reality they were not; for 
he argues that their sin was vastly enhanced by the fact of 
their being actually members of Curist. Surely, the charita- 
ble assumption or hypothesis would have been, that they were 
really nof in that state of grace which made their conduct all 
the more sinful. 

We have already remarked that there are in Christianity 
some things, the grounds and reasons of which are hidden 
from us. Our author, however, sets forth one moral reason for 
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the sacramental part of the Gospel, which strikes so deep and 
reaches so far, as to deserve very special attention : 

We are exposed to temptations, not only from our carnal, but also from our 
intellectual and spiritual nature. . 

We are tempted, for instance, to spiritual pride. 

If salvation were simply and entirely through an act of our spirits appre- 
hending God, the Great Spirit, and what He has done for us in His Son, the 
very intellectual and spiritual nature of our salvation might puff us up; and 
by fostering spiritual pride—that most hateful of sins in God’s sight—infinite- 
ly deteriorate our whole moral being. 

And such an effect we find but too often produced. We find, in a marvel- 
lous way, spiritual pride of the most offensive kind, blighting the Christian 
character of thousands in whom there are the clearest views of salvation by 
grace through faith. 

What, then, can more tend to humble and cast out such pride than the 
sacramental truths of Scripture—that our salvation is dependent not exclu- 
sively upon our superior nature laying hold of God's truth, but upon outward 
acts, so mean and insignificant in themselves as washing with a little water, and 
the tasting of a morsel of bread and a drop of wine? God, by having cho- 
sen two things, so mean and weak in themselves, to be the outward channels 
of His grace, has, in very deed, cast down imaginations. He has, in very 
deed, shown how He can make things that are not to confound things that 
are, that neither flesh or spirit should glory in His presence. 

And again ; we are permitted to see another deep moral reason for holding 
sacramental grace, which reason we may put as follows : 

Nothing has ever done more to destroy the true life of Christianity than 
making it a sort of philosophical system. 

The tendency of much of modern spiritualism is to exhibit Christianity as 
asort of science, having its causes and effects moral and mental, of course, 
but still causes and effects—connected according to certain known laws. The 
causes are, the exhibition of certain influential motives,—such as the love of 
God shown in the plan of redemption; the (natural) effects of these are the 
drawing of the heart and affections Godward, the implantation of a new 
principle, &c. 

Now, all this is true; but, being only part of the truth, when held alone it 
is held wrongly, and therefore mischievously. For the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments at once and forever makes Christianity (humanly speaking) unphilosopb- 
ical. It introduces a disturbing element, because a supernatural one ; for it 
teaches us that there are in Christianity two ordinances which produce a 
religious effect, not according to any laws of cause and effect with which we 
are acquainted. The Sacrament of Baptism grafts a person into Christ, not 
because there is anything in Baptism itself calculated to do so, but because of 
the will of God and promise of Christ to be with His Church to the end of 
the world. 

When a man heartily accepts the doctrine of Baptism as we have seen it to 
be laid down in Scripture, he must hold all Christianity to be supernatural. 
He believes that he is, in some inscrutable way, partaker of the nature of One 
who is now at the right hand of God ; he believes also that his fellow-Chris- 
tians are not merely his fellow-Christians by holding the same body of truth 
that he holds,—as the members of a political party may be united by holding 
the same opinions,—but he believes that both they and he have been grafted 
supernaturally into the Second Adam. 


Upon the whole, then, it appears that the true issue of the 
baptismal question is best tried in the matter of infant-baptism. 
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Is there any school of clergy in the Church, who, as such, do 
not hold, both in principle and practice, to the baptizing of 
iafants, as ordered and prescribed by the Church? We do 
not believe there is; and therefore, whatever differences of 
opinion there may be, we can see no good cause for strife 
among us in the matter. We have no doubt that all sides 
cling firmly to this great main article of soundness ; and it 
seems to us that all may reasonably be satisfied with what is 
involved in that fact. But if there be any who insist on taking 
haptism as the one seminal principle of the Gospel, and deyel- 
oping it into an entire and exclusive system of theology, we 
for one hold their position to be not a whit sounder or better 
than theirs who, abusing some other doctrine in a similar way, 
repudiate infant-baptism. 

In what further, then, we have to say, we shall take for 
granted that all our brethren are substantially agreed ; and 
that we are standing together with them all in defending the 
Church’s doctrine of baptism against certain outside impeach 
ments and misrepresentations. 

The burden of these charges made against the Church from 
without is, that we attribute to baptism an immediate and 
entire change of moral character. “A radical change of the 
soul in its every faculty,” “an entire change of mind,” “a rad- 
ical change of heart,”—these are the things which we are 
made to hold as being wrought by baptism. Now the simple 
truth is, taat we attribute to baptism no moral change whatso- 
ever. Our doctrine is, that baptism is by the special order and 
appointment of Gop the sacrament of regencration ; and that 
regeneration, considered simply in and by itself, neither is nor 
involves any moral change, but is a process altogether 
spiritual ; that it is purely an act of Gop, in which the 
subject of it is altogether passive ; and that it consists 
in imparting to the receiver something which by nature he 
cannot have,—in the infusion or implanting of the Hoty 
Spirit as the principle or germ of a supernatural and divine 
life. So that regeneration is not a radical change, nor any 
other change, in any faculty which we have by nature, but a 
superadding to our nature of something greater and better 
than nature. Moral changes we have or can have by the exer- 
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cise of our natural powers: they are, at least in part, our own 
voluntary work: conscious movements of thought and will 
enter into the very idea of them: in short, they are something’ 
wherein the subject necessarily codperates and concurs ; they 
proceed in some sort from himself, so that they ere both in 
him and of him; whereas the beginnings of spiritual life, 
though truly in him, are wholly of Gop. 

Thus faith is a moral change, repentance is a moral change, 
conversion of the heart from evil to good is a moral change; 
and all those renewings and purifyings of the life, which make 
up the course of sanctification, are moral changes: but these 
are never finished in this life ; they have to be always going on, 
and we never can in this state of being get beyond the need of 
repeating them. Regeneration, on the other hand, is and can 
be but once. Hence, in the Collect for Christmas-day, the 
Church teaches us to pray “that we being regenerate, and 
made Thy children by adoption and grace, may daily be renewed 
by Thy Hoty Sprrir”; and St. Paul speaks of the “inward 
man being renewed day by day.” 

It should be observed, further, that though, in the view held 
by Churchmen, regeneration in and of itself confers no new 
moral character, yet the moral changes of faith, repentance, 
conversion, in all such as are capable of them, must precede 
and accompany it as the necessary conditions and qualifica- 
tions for receiving it. And as such changes have to go before 
as the conditions of receiving this sacred and secret gift, so 
they must needs follow as the conditions of preserving it. In 
a regenerate man, faith is necessary as a settled constant habit 
of mind; repentance is necessary as often as he falls into 
actual sin; there is no day in his life that he does not need a 
fresh conversion of heart from evil to good ; he must have fre- 
quent renewals of that spiritual life which was once given him 
in regeneration, else it will gradually wear out and be lost. 
Moreover, neither these nor any other moral changes can come 
to any thing, or have any saving effect, unless they be vitally 
rooted in the higher principle of spiritual life: it is only in 
the indwelling efficacy of something greater and better than 
we have by nature, that they can cohere and consolidate into 
character, thus moulding and forming the life to a course of 
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righteousness and true holiness, and growing into that firm 
contexture of Christian virtues and graces which we mean by 
Sanctification. 

We said, above, that such and such moral changes are the 
necessary antecedents and accompaniments of regeneration in 
all those who are capable of them. But infants of course are 
not, in any proper sense of the term, capable of moral changes, 
for they have as yet no moral life: all such changes necessarily 
involve some exercise of reason; and it were a manifest sole- 
cism to say that a thing can have any change before it has had 
a beginning. From which it follows that in infants, as the 
moral changes of faith, repentance, conversion are not possible, 
so they cannot be necessary as precedents or concomitants of 
the regenerating gift in baptism: their innocence and inca- 
pacity are the only conditions and qualifications needed for the 
reception of whatsoever grace is offered in that sacrament. As 
baptism has its force and efficacy in virtue of Gop’s institution 
and promise, so the regenerating gift, which is-its proper effect, 
cannot but go along with the worthy receiving of it; and it is 
supposed, from the nature of the case, that infants cannot 
receive it otherwise than worthily. But in adults, those in 
whom the powers of moral and rational life have been devel- 
oped, the moral changes in question going before and along 
with the reception of baptism, are just what we mean by the 
worthy receiving of it: and we religiously hold, and constantly 
affirm, that to those who receive it unworthily, itis a sacrament 
of death and not of life. For though the gift of the Hoty 
Spirit, as the seminal power of a supernatural and divine life, 
be offered to them in the sacrament, yet their unbelief and 
impenitence render them essentially unreceptive of it; and the 
offer thus made cannot but be hurtful to them until by faith 
and repentance that unreceptiveness shall have been removed. 

What we are here contending for is taught with the utmost 
clearness and distinctness by all the writers who carry any real 
weight with us. They do indeed attribute regeneration to bap- 
tism when worthily received, but then they distinctly exclude 
from the substance and process of regeneration, considered 
simply in and by itself, all moral changes whatsoever. They 
still affirm that faith, repentance, conversion, renewal of heart, 
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and amendment of life, in all of which the subject must by vol- 
untary thought and effort bear a part, are indispensable as con- 
ditions and qualifications for receiving or for preserving the’ 
regenerating gift; but that they are not it, nor parts of it ; 
and that they can have no saving virtue without it, nor it with- 
out them, where the faculty or capacity for them has been 
developed. They still affirm their doctrine to be, that in 
regeneration the subject has communicated to him and planted 
within him the gift of the Hoty Sprrrr, as the seminal princi- 
ple and prolific germ of a heavenly and divine growth ; that 
this celestial seed, if properly cherished and cared for, will 
evolve and develope itself more and more into life, drawing 
and assimilating the soil of our natural being into its glorious 
likeness, and thus result in a creating of our whole nature 
anew, and an informing of all its lineaments and features with 
the beauty of holiness ; that there must be a continual growing 
in grace, else there will be a losing of the grace whereby we 
are to grow ; that to keep this spiritual growth from languish- 
ing and falling away, continual replenishings of sanctifying 
virtue are required ; and that, for the securing of these, all our 
rational and moral faculties must be kept in strenuous and vigi- 
lant exercise. 

But, notwithstanding all this be so, still our outside 
assailants, though differing widely in other respects, all agree 
in the charge, that we ascribe to baptism an entire change of 
heart, of mind, and will in the receiver: they insist upon it 
that we regard and explain this sacrament as imparting to the 
subject a new moral character. Now though, as we have seen, 
the charge gives no sort of clue to what we do hold and teach 
in this particular, yet it furnishes an unmistakeable clue to 
what is held and taught by our assailants. Our doctrine, as 
already shown, is, that baptism is, by the institution of Gop, 
and in virtue of His promise, the sacrament of regeneration ; 
and that as such, when worthily received, it imparts, not any 
change in what is ours by nature, but a new spiritual principle, 
such as by nature we have not and cannot have. They will 
have it, that we attribute to baptism an entirely different effect ; 
namely, the working of a moral change, the impressing of a 
new moral character. The inference is most clear and unques- 
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tionable concerning themselves: that which they charge us 
with ascribing to baptism, the same is what they mean by the 
new birth. The charge. if honestly and sincerely made, proves 
beyond all question, that by regeneration they understand and 
intend nothing more or other than a moral change. If we be 
not very much mistaken, they will find it somewhat hard, either 
to throw up this conclusion, or to digest it. 

On. this ground, our assailants are perfectly consistent in 
maintaining, as many of them do maintain in substance, if not 
in form, that Christianity is but a special preparation and pro- 
vision of moral influences; and that its office and design are 
none other than to effect the moral reformation of men. The 
principle which underlies most of their thinking and doing is, 
that what man wants is not a new power of life and action, 
but only a new motion and direction given to such powers of 
life and action as he already has. This principle it is, no doubt, 
which, most operative where least perceived or suspected, so 
often has the effect of virtually putting Christianity on a level 
with other systems, such as that of the temperance movement, 
professing to have in view the same laudable purpose of reform- 
ing the morals and manners of men. Hence, also, perliaps, the 
strong tendency, so rife among divers and sundry moral-suasion- 
ist Christians, to be ever mistaking and substituting certain 
new motions of the old life of nature for the beginnings of a 
new spiritual life. They will allow of no powers and processes 
in Christianity, but such as the subject of them may, or rather 
must, be conscious of ; and moral and mental changes are the 
only internal workings of which, as proceeding from our own 
voluntary activity, we can be conscious: it being the nature of 
all spiritual powers and processes, that their passage and work- 
ing must needs be in those secret depths and retirements of the 
soul where our own consciousness cannot reach and grasp them, 
nor we have any other assurance of their being within us, than 
what proceeds from faith in the promises of Gop. 

In all which, no Unitarian who has any tolerable understand- 
ing of himself could ask more of our assailants, than is thus 
proved to be true of them, by the very nature and circumstan- 
ces of their charges against us. For they here jump in entire 
consent with the most fundamental and most operative princi- 
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ple of Unitarianism ; which principle stands not so much in 
rejecting the Trinity, as in denying the necessity of a vital 
union of our nature with the Divine, through the gift and power 
of the Hoty Sprrir supernaturally communicated to us and 
dwelling in us. In other words, the entire doctrine of Unita- 
rianism hinges upon this, that for the working of moral results, 
none but moral agencies are necessary ; and that the whole 
work of regeneration, which is but a moral change, is suffi. 
ciently explained and provided for by the proper action of mind 
upon mind. What need, then, what adequate reason could 
there be why the Divine Nature should become incarnate? An 
inspired prophet and teacher, specially gifted with all the 
knowledge and armed with all the truth that man could ever 
take in, was surely enough to set in operation all the moral 
efficacies of which humanity is capable. So that for the whole 
process of the Atonement and Mediation, nothing more was 
needed than the moral influence and example, in life and death, 
of a man perfectly upright, pure, and just. 

The truth seems to be, that our assailants, at least the more 
positive and confident of them, have totally lost the true doc- 
trine and idea of regeneration, and of the place it holds in the 
Gospel system. Too ignorant of the thing even to suspect 
their ignorance, they keep applying the term where neither the 
Church nor any well-instructed divine of the Church has ever 
thought of applying it. Regeneration they understand as 
being or involving simply a moral change. And when they 
hear us speak of persons being regenerated by Gop in the 
sacrament of baptism, they still understand us as meaning none 
other than that change of moral character, which is all they 
mean by regeneration. Thus they keep putting their meaning 
into our words, and then proceed to hold us responsible for 
their own errors and absurdities. 

We will conclude for the present, by beseeching them to 
vouchsafe us an explanation of one point. Itis this: Ifnone 
but the regenerateycan be saved, and if regeneration be or 
imply a moral change, then what is to {become of those who 
die, with all the petals of their moral nature still budded up in 
infancy? For it will scarcely be denied that moral changes 
necessarily involve some exercise of the moral faculties on the 
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partof the subject ; and surely none will maintain that unblown 
infants are capable of any such exercise: from. which it must 
follow that for such there can be no savlation but on the old 
Pelagian ground, that infants are by nature in the same condi- 
tion as Apa was before the fall. 


THE GOODNESS OF GOD MANIFEST IN DISEASE. 


WE discover in organic beings a principle of resistance to 
the laws of inanimate matter. The instincts of the lower ani- 
mals, which regulate their movements in times of danger, are 
necessary to their preservation ; but man, who has the faculty 
of reason for his guide, and is therefore responsible to the 
Source of reason, must take the consequences of his free 
agency. As these consequences are invariable, we should 
learn to accommodate our conduct to them, and to apply 
known truths in furtherance of practical good. 

Disease forms no exception to the Divine arrangement of 
uniformity in physical phenomena. The beginning and end of 
human life are only steps in an eternal existence. The princi- 
ple of death is bound up with the principle of life. Death is 
the completion of life; but if disease had no other purpose 
nor end than death, it would be an anomaly in the works of 
the Creator, as involving an arrangement of vitality without 
salutary tendencies. Like our own handy-work, which has in 
itself no provision for repair, we should wear out ; labour and 
sorrow would be the end of all our days ; life would be a bur- 
den, health beyond hope, and eternity a new creation. 

The Divine institution of disease requires that there should 
be more or less of uncertainty and irregularity in its action. 
Diversity and dissimilarity in the works of nature are every- 
where manifest ; and not less so in disease than in the classes, 
orders, genera, and species of the animals and vegetables of 
the naturalist: individuals of the same species are yet strik- 
ingly different. The vital and physical laws of the universe 
are unchangeable. Human health and disease are alike sub- 
ect to those laws. 


The qualities of physical objects all proceed from the same 
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source, and have certain operations each peculiar to itself, yet 
in harmony with every other ; so that we have a complexity of 
result from the simplest means ; which is eminently character- 
istic of the works of Gop. 

Latitude, elevation, nature of the soil, degree of cultivation, 
relative position in regard to mountains, forests, rivers, &c., 
and gencral aspect of the neighbourhood, all modify the condi- 
tion of man, and prove his adaptability by such effects as serve 
to make him understand his relations to what is around him. 
These relations are uniformly present, and do not require 
lengthy investigation nor instrumental experiments to discover 
their pressure ; but are such as can be judged of and acted 
upon from our sensations alone. 

It may not be in our power to comprehend the various 
causes of diseases that exist in nature ; yet we can cultivate 
experience and observation to that degree of perfection, which 
will teach us how to act prudently and safely. Ordinary 
occupations rarely have anything in them incompatible with 
health. Disease and short life, when associated with special 
pursuits, are usually consequent on the omission of precaution- 
ary measures in the removal of pernicious influences. So that 
these influences form no valid argument against the proper 
exercise of such pursuits. The safety lamp of Sir Humphrey 
Davy protects the miner from the terrible choke-damp, which, 
if neglected, is almost always followed by fatal consequences ; 
while the habitual neglect of a slower poison in other circum- 
stances is attended with equally fatal though less sudden 
results. Our knowledge of the human system in health, if 
applied in tracing the causes of disease, will enable us to 
escape all such diseases as spring from ignorance and miscon- 
duct. We cannot prevent the dews of heaven, nor the heat of 
the sun, nor the process of decomposition ; but we can under- 
stand the course and order of natural phenomena, we can trace 
out the laws that govern them, and ascertain our relations to 
them. 

The gratification which the reasoning faculties constantly 
seek, even if it involve a sacrifice of individual health, dis- 
closes truths of universal application. And asa man tastes 
the delights of intellectual action, and gives way to the 
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impulses of his nature to pursue them, he will see in disease a 
Providential mercy, to encourage his willing submission to it, 
and to mitigate its severity: as its pains are but temporary, 
he can find strength to bear them patiently, if not to welcome 
them, in the thought of that enduring good which they are 
adapted and intended to work within him. 

The uncertainty of the issue in any disease, however slight 
in the beginning, is evidence of its merciful object.. Were it 
otherwise, were we so constituted as never to be sick but unto 
death, how appalling and hopeless would be the condition of 
man, hardened in sin by deliberate postponement of immortal 
concerns on account of the certainty of time! But the uncer- 
tain duration of even the most fatal diseases, guards and 
secures their fitness for the common purpose, and prevents 
them from being any exception to the Divine arrangement. 
Consumption, the most uniformly fatal of all diseases, is varia- 
ble and insidious in its onset, fickle in its determination, and 
frequently cut short by the unexpected invasion of other mala- 
dies. But let us go further, and suppose disease to be of one 
kind only, and always fatal at a particular period. Then the 
case would be much aggravated. A death-bed repentance 
would be the universal reliance. While health continued 
there would be no concern for the future state. Feeling sure 
of time for necessary preparation, convenience and necessity 
would take the place of duty ; and the deceptions of weakness 
and bewilderment, instead of strength and clear perception in 
the full enjoyment of health and faculties, would determine the 
chances of eternity ! 

On the other hand, men sometimes die without the interven- 
tion of disease—are suddenly cut off in the full possession of 
health. But such deaths are rare, and are exceptions to the 
law of nature. And how would it be if they were the rule 
instead of the exception? How indescribably dreadful would 
be the fear of certain sudden death! The whole of life would 
consist in the dread of impending danger, pleasure would be 
unexperienced and unknown, and civilization among the things 
that are not. 

In short, it is only by the present arrangement of disease 
that its Divine origin can be approved, and its beneficence dis- 
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cerned. In any other way, it woul have no analogy to the 
diversity every where manifest in natural phenomena, nor 
would it serve the merciful purpose for which it was ordained. 
Disease was not instituted simply as the road to death, or it 
would have been uniform and certain in its course. True hap- 
piness consists in the influence of religion, to which the whole 
of life should be devoted. That fallness of communion with 
Gop which actuates the most kindly emotions, induces peace, 
inspires love, and waits for heaven, is more or less the fruit of 
disease. ATf the finest feelings of our nature are brought into 
exercise and nourished by it. When strength is laid low, and 
man is made to feel and see his dependence on his fellow-men, 
who has watched the skill of the truly Christian physician, 
and seen the sympathy of his full heart overflow, lest, through 
too much confidence in human aid, the purpose of Gop may 
not be fully accomplished ;—who has seen this and not felt the 
benefit of the sick room? What heart is so hard as to be 
proof against the tender attentions required by intense pain 
and the feverish excitement of protracted suffering? And, 
when disease appears in its sternest aspect—when the physi- 
cian has to take the responsibility of hazarding the most 
intense suffering with the last bare hope of relief—with what 
sympathy, what self-denying devotion, the wife, the mother, the 
sister, the friend, aye, the enemy, and the most abandoned of 
mankind, find their feelings softened !—each and every human 
soul confesses that it is in mercy and not in wrath that Gop 
has sent disease into the world. All conflict with this conclu- 
sion is removed by our blessed Lorp’s answer to the question, 
“ Master, who did sin? this man, or his parents, that he should 
be born blind? Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents, 
but that the works of Gop should be made manifest in him.” 
The apparent punishment of Azariah with leprosy for pre 
fanity, and of Gehazi for covetousness and falsehood, was in 
reality a correction in mercy. And in like manner were the 
punishments of the Israelites: “When Thy people Israel be 
smitten down before the enemy, because they have sinned 
against Thee, and confess Thy name and pray and make suppli- 
cation, then hear Thou in heaven, and forgive the sin of Thy 
people.” The purpose of such judgments was not to punish 
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them for having entered upon a life of sin, but to turn them 
from the course of it before it was forever too late,—when it 
might be said of them as of Ephraim, “he is joined to his idols, 
let him alone”; and of “those who have forsaken the Lorn, 
and provoked the Hoty One of Israel unto anger,” “ Why 
should ye be stricken any more? ye will revolt more and 
more.” “Behold these are the ungodly who prosper in the 
world.” 

Disease is nowhere manifest as mere punishment, but as a 
correction in mercy for a special purpose, the salvation of the 
soul. Even when it is brought about by our own misconduct, 
it is consonant with this view, and therefore salutary, because 
we are warned by it to prepare for death. We are corrected 
against the imprudence committed, for future improvement in 
ourselves, not punished that others may profit by our example ; 
which is the true design of punishment. But, as a general 
thing, there is no connection between acts performed and dis- 
ease. Indeed, if this were the case, we should find that the 
righteous and the wicked could be designated by their relative 
degree of health, and we should be constantly led to inquire, 
“Who did sin, this man or his parents?” 

It is plain that no manner of life can be alleged in justifica- 
tion of disease. From infancy to old age, the innocent and 
the guilty are alike subject to its uncertainties. 

The inherent aversion of man to prepare for eternity, needs 
a constant monitor to admonish him to break the spell laid on 
him in the fall of his race. And this is the beneficent purpose 
of disease. Is it possible to conceive of anything so well cal- 
culated to impress the mind with the necessity of a constant 
state of preparation for death ? 

There is no condition in which we are in so much danger of 
forgetting that an eternity awaits us, as when we are in the 
uniform enjoyment of health. The purpose of disease may 
indeed be disregarded, unheeded; in which case the visita. 
tion will be unprofitable, as it was to the Philistines, but its 
purpose is not on this account altered, no more than the pur. 
pose of redemption is by those who prove themselves unwor: 
thy of it. 

However incomprehensible the ways of Providence in this, 
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as in other things beyond the capacity of man to conceive of, 
we may nevertheless be assured that when Gop selects the fur- 
nace of affliction by which to test and strengthen the graces of 
the Hoty Spirit, there is in it infinite wisdom. A thorough 
conviction of Gop’s love and merciful providence in all His 
dispensations, is the only adequate proof of a submissive spirit. 
And the true benefit of disease is to be obtained, not by endeav- 
ouring to discover its secret cause, but by meek submission to 
the Divine will. 

In the case of Job the mercy of Gop in disease is power- 
fully manifest. He was, by his friends, thought to be a hypo- 
crite, more than they, and therefore more afflicted. “ And do 
ye not know their tokens, that the wicked is reserved to the 
day of destruction? they shall be brought forth to the day of 
wrath.” Job fully exemplifies the purpose of disease to the 
righteous, in his preéminent display of integrity, meekness, and 
piety. And Lazarus, likewise, was “not sick unto death, but 
for the glory of Gop.” 

It is thus that the Crrator, having designed man for a 
higher sphere, has not only given him the capacity of knowl- 
edge and virtue, but has instituted disease as a sentinel on the 
threshold of his future existence. 


The Life of Charlotte Bronté, Author of “ Jane Eyre,” &c. By 
KE. C. Gasket, Author of “ Mary Barton,” &c. In two vol- 
umes. New York: Appletons. 1857. 


It is now but a few short years since the reading public in 
England and America were set all agog with enthusiasm and 
wonderment kindled by the pages of Jane Eyre. This remark- 
able performance was followed, at no long intervals, by Shirley 
and Vilette, which, if they did not carry the reputation of the 
authoress to a higher point, at least sustained it in its former 
elevation, and at the same time added much to its breadth and 
solidity of basis. Well do we remember the curiosity and per- 
plexity of both readers and critics touching the authorship of 
these works ; that is, whether they came from the Adam side 
or the Eve side of the human mind. The works themselves 
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gave no distinct and certain sign respecting the sex of the 
writer : they united, in a surprising degree, the generic and 
specific qualities of the two sexes ; what belongs to them both 
in common, and what is usually regarded as characteristic of 
each: if they discovered many traces of feminine feelings and 
experiences, they also had the strength and boldness, the sus- 
tained and flashing energy of a masculine source ; therewithal, 
a fiery vigour of passion, and a depth and delieacy of thought, 
that are of no particular sex. And they were published under 
a name of equivocal gender, Currer Bell,on purpose,as we have 
since learned, that no prejudices of sex might lie against them. 
This was a shrewd proceeding, but, in the circumstances, doubt- 
less just ; we cannot find in our heart to think it any fair ground 
of reproof. For one, we will make bold to say, let woman have 
a fair chance in the domain of thought, both scientific and 
creative: if she can give a practical demonstration, as the 
instance of Miss Bronté has gone far to do, that genius and 
art, and whatever belongs to real greatness and power of intel- 
lect, is of no sex, we shall heartily rejoice to have it so. 

In reference to this matter, we long ago shaped our taste 
very much after the grand pattern sketched by “rare Ben 
Johnson,” in describing “what kind of creature I could most 
desire to honour, serve, and love :” 


I meant to make her fair, and free, and wise, 
Of greatest blood, and yet more good than great ; - 
I meant the day-star should not brighter rise, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent seat : 

} meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet, 
Hating that solemn viee of greatness, pride ; 

I meant each softest virtue there should mect, 
Fit in that softer bosom to reside : 

Only a learned and a manly soul 

I purpos’d her ; that should, with even powers, 
The rock, the spindle, and the shears control 
Of destiny, and spin her own free hours. 


While on this subject, perhaps we may as well remark that 
the old poets seem to have contemplated a much wider range of 
female excellence than it has since grown customary to allow ; 
taking for granted, apparently, that whatsoever we feel to be 
most divine in man might be equally so in woman; and so 
pouring into their conceptions of womanhood a certain manii- 
ness Of soul, wherein we realize an union of what is lovely with 
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what is honourable ; a combination which any right-minded 
man would naturally fear as well as fancy ; which would inspire 
him at the same time with tenderness and withawe. Their 
ideas of delicacy did not preclude strength ; and in the female 
character they were rather pleased than otherwise to have the 
sweetness of the violet blended with the nobleness of the oak ; 
probably because they saw and felt that woman might be big- 
hearted and brave-minded, and yet be none the less womanly ; 
and that love might build all the higher and firmer for having 
its foundations laid deep in respect. This largeness of heart 
and liberality of thought often comes out in their writings, and 
that, too, whether in dealing with ideal or with actual women ; 
which suggests that there may have been something in the spirit 
of the age, to favour them herein ; that in what they chose to 
create they were more or less influenced by what they were 
accustomed to see. That the greatest and loveliest of those 
old poets, and indeed of all poets, fully shared in this magnan- 
imous bravery of sentiment, may be reasonably gathered from 
that impersonation of queenly dignity and womanly grace, the 
great, noble, manly, and metherly heroine of The Winter's 
Tale. 

In all this, we must not be understood as expressing, or as 
having, any sympathy with the modern race of strong-minded 
women. Of all things on earth in the shape of womankind, 
the Lorp deliver us from them! We profess, indeed, a toler- 
able respect for woman’s rights ; but we cannot just yet reckon 
as among these the right of women to be men : we say, not just 
yet; for we will yield the point whenever it shall be made 
appear that the offices of father and mother have been framed 
irrespective of sex. From our inmost soul we honour the author- 
ess of Jane Eyre ; we honour her both asa writer and as a 
woman; because, without any wronging of her womanhood, 
or any howlings about woman’s rights, she has, by her works, 
established a clear title to whatsoever honours may be fairly 
challenged in behalf of high genius and solid goodness. The 
more such women, the better. As for the mental equality of 
the sexes, if we ever subscribe to it, it will be from quite other 
persuasives than the impotent and insane screechings and gab- 
blings of those ambitious sistren, who are but illustrating how 
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easily the proper delicacy of one sex may be cast off, and yet 
no progress made towards the proper strength of the other. 
Meanwhile, let it suffice that all these demonstrations of man- 
nish impotence are not enough to refute such solid argu- 
ments, as Miss Bronté has quietly spoken, of woman’s power. 

After thus much said, it is hardly needful to add that Miss 
Bronté well deserved to have her history written. Certainly no 
woman of the present age, perhaps none of any age, has earned a 
clearer title to such a distinction. There is matter in her life 
for a tale more interesting in its simple pathos and its stern and 
rugged heart-schooling of naked truth, than Fiction or Romance 
has often invented. But to dispose that matter in a style wor- 
thy of the theme, were work for no ordinary hand ; even the 
genius of a Southey were not a whit too good for such an under- 
taking. Mrs. Gaskell, besides being something of an adept in 
the mysteries of authorship, has such further qualifications for 
the task, as would naturally grow from an acquaintance and 
correspondence of some years’ standing with the subject. Still 
we cannot regard her performance as any very high or finished 
specimen of workmanship: there have been many better lives 
written on subjects not nearly so good. We have indeed the 
materials for a pretty full insight and a pretty fair estimate of 
Miss Bronté’s character ; we are enabled to trace, with toler- 
able clearness, the foundations and the building up of her mind : 
the little, slender, fragile roll of womanhood, with her great 
blazing eyes, and her quenchless hunger of the brain, as if her 
woman’s growth of bone and flesh had been arrested in the 
midst of girlhood, and its proper aliment stolen and drawn off 
to feed her overgrowth of thought; her slow years of high 
study, of humble toil, of unmurmuring hardship, of earnest, 
true-hearted, helpful affection; her compact and wrestling 
energy of purpose, her quiet, upbearing bravery of spirit, her 
weary strugglings, her noble achievements ;—all these things 
are indeed figured in this record of her life, though the figuring 
is often such as to be scarcely legible without the added light of 
her own works. 

As regards the literary merit of the performance, this, we 
suspect, is about as far as the voice of praise can justly go. 
The composition, as a whole, appears something hasty and 
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crude ; the book is too lengthy for the argument ; sometimes 
there is a winding round through a long course.of superfluous 
detail, when the matter should have been boiled down and con- 
centrated in a few tight sentences. But there is a still graver 
fault which seems to call for a word of reproof. In oneor two 
cases, Mrs. Gaskell certainly exercises a mistaken benevolence 
in behalf of her friend. It appears that some snob or snobs, 
fresh, no doubt, from the hothouses of moral affectation and 
conceit, had impeached “ Currer Bell” of coarseness. This is 
but a specimen of the charges which a modish and milksop 
prudery is wont to urge against all honest, frank-featured, and 
truthful delineations of human nature. Perhaps the best 
explanation of them is to be found in the natural queasiness of 
a foul imagination. Be this as it may, Mrs. Gaskell patronizes 
the authoress of Jane Eyre and Vilette with the apology, that 
“circumstances forced her to touch pitch, as it were, and by it 
her hand was for a moment defiled.” Miss Bronté stands in 
need of no such officious kindness : the charge, if noticed at all, 
should have been met with a point-blank denial, or with a fear- 
less justification. We do not by any means think her repre- 
sentations of character to be in all respects perfect; but we 
find nothing in them of the kind in question, but what is both 
true in itself and every way fit to be said; nothing that can be 
at all injurious or offensive to purity and delicacy of mind, or 
to any other ingredient of a sound and healthy virtue. 
Charlotte Bronté was the third in a family of six children, 
all of them daughters but one. She was born at Thornton, 
Yorkshire, April 21st, 1816. Her father, the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté, at that time curate of Thornton church, was a native 
of Ireland. Early in life he showed a determination to work 
his own way, and make himself somewhat. At the age of 
twenty-five, he became a student of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where, after a residence of nearly four years, he took 
his degree, and was ordained to a curacy in Essex. Thence he 
removed into Yorkshire, and for five years held the post of 
curate at a small village named Hartshead ; meanwhile he 
found Maria Branwell, the mother of his children. In 1820he 
became minister of Haworth, in the West Riding, where, the 
next year, he buried the little, delicate, plain woman who had 
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enriched his home with the future authoress of Jane Eyre. 

Here it was that Charlotte’s mind and character were prin- 
cipally formed ; and much light is thrown on what she was 
and what she did, by Mrs. Gaskell’s very clever and interest- 
ing descriptions of Yorkshire scenery and society. The social 
atmosphere of the neighbourhood was chilly and forbidding ; 
the manners of the people, though covering much real warmth 
of heart, were cold and reserved, often harsh and repulsive. 
Much of the country around consisted of bare and bleak moors, 
where solitude and silence kept their court, save when the wind 
peopled them with melancholy voices ; influences of just the 
sort to foster that spirit of wild and weird pensiveness which 
steals upon us so potently in the novels of “ Currer Bell.” Mr. 
Bronté seems to have been a very kind, earnest, consciencious 
man, uniting great strength of character with an Irish inflam- 
mability of temper ; subject to fits of intense wrath, which, 
however, when he could not hold in, he had a strange way of 
venting on inanimate objects, and always managed its explo- 
sions so that no one should suffer by them. From his narrow 
means and high spirit, the little motherless flock were early 
strung to industry and self-denial; while, by the habits and 
circumstances of the place, they were in a remarkable degree 
cut off from the ordinary delights of childhood, and shut up to 
such pleasures and recreations as they could find or make 
among themselves. Their plainness of living set them, almost 
from the cradle, to a course of high thinking: even their fire- 
side sports, their little arts of mirth and glee, were steeped in 
a sort of intellectual gravity; their childish prattle was of 
public affairs and public characters ; theology, politics, litera- 
ture, arguments of State, of war, of ethics, of art, were the 
very play-ground of their juvenile years. It is scarce credible 
how much of mental exercise, and of inventive and construc- 
tive thought was crowded into their life’s spring, as if in their 
case the glad animal spirits of childhood could only work 
themselves off through the passages of the brain. 

In 1824, Charlotte and three of her sisters, Maria, Elizabeth, 
and Emily, were put to’school at a place called Cowan’s Bridge. 
The school, besides being of easy access from Haworth, had 
the further recommendation of being in part a charity school. 
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It had been established, a short time before, by a wealthy and 
benevolent clergyman, with a view to provide instruction for 
the daughters of clergymen of limited means ; thé main feature 
of the plan being, that the parents should pay barely enough 
to meet the costs of food and lodging, the rest of the expense 
to be made up by subscriptions. The situation proved to be 
an unhealthy one; the school was in some respects not well 
managed; the founder, who also exercised the chief control, 
was so anxious, and so unwise in his anxiety, to make the 
pupils good, that he did not take sufficient care to make them 
happy. What with scant supplies, villanous cookery, and 
harsh discipline, the poor girls suffered much. In the Spring 
of 1825, a fever invaded the school, and laid its hand on many 
of the inmates. The Brontés all escaped its touch; but the 
health of the two elder was so far impaired in other ways that 
they had to be taken home; and both of them died in the 
course of the Summer. The bitter experiences of the place 
sank deep into the mind of Charlotte, and their effects elung 
to her through life. Their influence lives more or less in all 
her writings, but especially in the sad and sombre fascination 
which broods over the pages of Jane Eyre ; the recollections of 
Cowan’s Bridge School being largely drawn upon for the inci- 
dents and characters of that remarkable novel. 

In the Fall of 1825, Charlotte and Emily left the school, 
and for several years lived at home. Charlotte was now the 
oldest of the children, and her tendencies to a premature 
womanhood were much strengthened by the care which it 
became her duty to exercise over the younger members of the 
family. At their home, the children were more or less instruct- 
ed by a maiden aunt, their mother’s sister, who had come to 
superintend the household not long after their mother’s death. 
It appears that during these years Charlotte must have spent 
much of her time in a severe, though self-imposed, apprentice- 
ship at writing. The results, as given by her biographer, are 
certainly very astonishing ; a large collection of manuscripts, 
written in a microscopic hand, revealing such a development 
of mind, such a compass and facility of thought, as was proba- 
bly never before witnessed in a girl of her age. 

In the Winter of 1831, she was again put to school at a place 
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called Roe Head, where she continued nearly two years. The 
teacher was a kind-hearted, gentle, motherly person, named 
Miss Wooler; and her deportment, together with the small 
number of pupils, only eight or nine, made the establishment 
more like a private family school than anything else. Here 
she was free from discomforts, save what grew from her intense 
craving for knowledge, the bitter recollections she brought to 
the place, and the tinge of despondency which seems to have 
been partly complexional with her; while her quick and pow. 
erful mind, her patient energy of character, her staid yet 
tender earriage, her affectionate and helpful temper won her 
the respect of all, and settled her in some warm and lasting 
friendships. The impression she first made on the inmates of 
the school is thus given by one who knew her at the time: 
“She looked a little old woman, so short-sighted that she 
always appeared to be seeking something, and moving her 
head from side to side to catch a sight of it. She was very 
shy and nervous, and spoke with a strong Irish aceent. When 
a book was given her, she dropped her head over it till her 
nose nearly touched it; and when she was told to hold her 
head up, up went the book after it, still close to her nose, so 
that it was not possible to help laughing.” Of play, even at 
that early age, she seemed incapable ; she was demure, tongue- 
tied with thought, intensely studious ; often confounded her 
school-mates by knowing things quite out of their range ; some- 
times exercised her genius in telling stories for their entertain- 
ment, when her fund of original and startling invention would 
transport the eager listeners with ecstacies of wonder and fear. 
While at Roe Head, she gathered up a stock of local traditions 
which she afterwards turned to account in the composition of 
Shirley. 

After some three years more spent at home, she returned to 
Miss Wooler’s school in the Summer of 1835, in the capacity of 
teacher, taking her sister Emily along with her as a pupil. A 
few months sufficed to prove that Emily could not live away 
from home; she therefore changed places with the youngest 
sister, Anne. Charlotte did not take teaching easy ; it was 
her nature, in whatsoever she did, to work with all her might ; 
and the severe and constant labour wore upon her health and 
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spirits till she was forced to give it up. In the Summer of 
1838, we find her spending another happy and healthful season 
at home, turning her mind to all the offices of a daughter and 
an elder sister, devoted, diligent, self-sacrificing, brave-hearted, 
apt-handed, ever resolute to make her own way in the world, 
unwearied in helping those to whom she was knit by ties of 
love and duty. The next year, she tried the work of governess, 
but fell into a hard, purse-proud, uncongenial family, with a 
set of pampered and turbulent children, from whose patronage 
she soon withdrew, shattered in spirits, and deeply disgusted. 

In 1841, she went out again as governess: this time her 
situation was much pleasanter ; she met with kind and appre- 
ciative treatment, such as left her nothing to complain of ; but 
the occupation was against the whole bent and grain of her 
nature, a continual stifling of faculties and impulses strong as 
life: her fiery spirit, bottled up in such a dull routine of work, 
would needs prey upon itself. Besides, the state of her sister 
Anne’s health was such that she could not rest away from her. 
Her next plan was, that she and her two sisters should under- 
take an independent school, where she could have them under 
her care, and where the three might maintain themselves 
together, and at the same time have leisure to try their hands 
at literary work. Their aunt offered them a loan of £100 for 
this purpose. But they did not deem themselves sufficiently 
accomplished for such a task. As they could ill afford the 
expense of a good English school, they hit upon the project of 
spending some time ina school on the Continent, to qualify 
themselves for teaching ; and the offered loan was turned to 
this use. The result was, that Charlotte and Emily went to 
Brussels in the Winter of 1842. At the end of six months, 
they were induced to prolong their stay, by an invitation to 
take part in the teaching of the school, and thus earn some- 
thing towards paying their way. Emily did not remain there 
quite a year; Charlotte spent the most. of two years there, 
intensely active in all her faculties of mind, building herself 
up with solid and varied acquirement, comfortable in her asso- 
ciations, and cheerful in the intercourse of kind friends. 
Meanwhile their aunt had died, leaving her small property to 
her neices. 
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In the Summer of 1844, the arrangements were made for 
opening a school at Haworth ; circulars were sent out; they 
waited month after month, and received many assurances of 
good wishes to the enterprise, but still no pupils were forth- 
coming; and at last they quite despaired of success. Mean- 
while, a new affliction was preparing for them, which more 
than reconciled them to the failure of their project. Their 
brother’s youth had been one of extraordinary promise, and 
the family had built great hopes upon him. Probably his 
parts were more brilliant than solid: at all events, before the 
light of manhood had fairly dawned upon him, he took to evil 
courses, lost the confidence of his employer, and was thrown 
back upon the family, to be a burden, a terror, and a shame. 
He went on from bad to worse till the Fall of 1848, when he 
died miserably of drink and opium, a loathsome wreck in mind, 
body, and character.* 

During this period of trial, and from thenceforth, the three 
sisters remained at home, dividing their time between house 
hold cares and literary labours. In 1846, they put forth a 
joint volume of poems, under the names of “ Currer, Ellis, and 


* We must here advert to a strange impeachment of Mrs. Gaskell’s accuracy, 
that has occurred since the publication of her book. She implicates, in the 
ruin of young Bronté, a lady whose name is not given, but whois said to be still 
living-in good repute. The charges against her, though such as, if true, would 
utterly blast her in any society having the least pretence to decency of morals 
or manners, are enlarged upon with fearful emphasis, and with a particularity 
of circumstance that can leave no doubt as to the person meant. It now 
appears that the charges are wholly unfounded: this mountain of guilt and 
shame is blown to nothing by the first breath of a legal process. The result 
lately transpired through the columns of the London Times, in the shape of 
a correspondence between the solicitors of Mrs.Gaskell and the lady in question. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s lawyer, after mentioning the book by its title, writes thus: “I 
am instructed to retract every statement contained in that work, which imputes 
to a widowed lady, referred to but not named therein, any breach of her con- 
jugal, of her maternal, or of her social duties. . . . . All those statements 
were made upon information which, at the time, Mrs. Gaskell believed to be 
well-founded, but which, upon investigation, with the additional evidence fur- 
nished to me by you, I have ascertained not to be trustworthy. I am, therefore, 
authorized not only to retract the statements in question, but to express the 
deep regret of Mrs. Gaskell that she should have been led to make them.” All 
this, to be sure, does not necessarily impeach the other parts of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
book, yet there are some circumstances that can hardly fail to shake her credit 
very much as a narrator of facts. The weight of the charges rests in great part 
on an alleged provision in the will of the lady’s deceased husband. Had she 
but taken the pains to consult that document, as she might easily have done, 
she would have seen at once that much of her information must be false. So 
that the dreadful tale seems to have been published on no better authority than 
that of hearsay and common scandal. The apology has, indeed, been accepted 
by the injured party ; but what apology can ever redress such a cruel wrong? 
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Acton Bell.” The publication was at their own risk: the 
work met with but little favour; the sales were very limited ; 
the investment was by no means profitable. The verdict of 
criticism, so far as there was any, assigned to “ Ellis” (Emily) 
the highest place of the three “ brothers.” Meanwhile, their 
father was experiencing a partial eclipse, and was threatened 
with the total loss of his sight; which greatly added to the 
trials and anxieties of the sisterhood. At last he underwent 
an operation, and his sight was gradually restored. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the poems, the sisters did not 
yet despair of getting the public ear. They wrote each a 
prose tale, hoping the three would be published together. 
These were The Professor, by Charlotte; Wuthering Heights, 
by Emily ; and Agnes Grey, by Anne; the names assumed in 
the volume of poems being still retained. The latter two 
found a publisher, but the first was everywhere refused ; nor 
did it ever pass out of the manuscript state till since the publi- 
eation of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life. It was under the weight of all 
this discouragement that the great, brave, noble little woman 
undertook the composition of Jane Eyre, which grew to an end 
in August, 1847, and was published in October. The 
work was not to be resisted; it rapidly made its way toa 
decided triumph. Even her father knew nothing of what she 
had done, till she put the printed book into his hand, and told 
him it was her own work. 

If Miss Bronté were in any danger of being elated by her 
great and hard-won success as an author, such danger was more 
than countervailed by the blows which soon fell upon her as a 
woman, in the closing horrors of her brother’s life, and in the 
death of her sister Emily, which occurred in December, 1848. 
Emily’s character, if we may trust Mrs. Gaskell’s account, 
must have been almost sublime, in its union of sweetness and 
strength, of gentleness and fortitude. How Charlotte esteemed 
her, may be best judged from the fact that she took her as the 
original of Shirley Keeldar, the heroine of her seeond novel. 
The attachment of the two sisters was inexpressibly tender 
anddeep. Charlotte’s tears were scarce dry before they had to 
flow afresh: Anne, the youngest of this wonderful trio, was 
already under the clutches of the destroyer, and in less than 
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six months she followed Emily to the grave; her second novel, 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, having been published the previous 
year. How the survivor was touched by these events, is best 
told in her own words, written to a friend a short sime before 
Anne’s death: “If there were no hope beyond this world,— 
no eternity—no life to come,—Emily’s fate, and that which 
threatens Anne, would be heart-breaking. I cannot forget 
Emily’s death-day ; it becomes a more fixed, a darker, a more 
frequently recurring idea in my mind than ever. It was very 
terrible. She was torn, conscious, panting, reluctant, though 
resolute, out of a happy life. But it will not do to dwell on 
these things.” 

We must hasten our sketch of Miss Bronté’s career.. Shirley, 
her second novel, which she had begun soon after the appear- 
ance of Jane Eyre, was given to the public in October, 1849. 
She took great pains with the work ; still it hardly made good 
the expectations raised by its predecessor. She drew largely, 
both for the incidents and characters of the tale, upon the fur- 
nishings of local tradition and her own personal observation ; 
for which cause it was not long before the secret of the author- 
ship transpired. This naturally drew on more or less of intercourse 
with the literary stars of the time: she visited London ; took 
her place among the notabilities of the land ; underwent, with- 
out harm, the pains and perils of lionizing in the metropolis : she 
looked on life, and all its shams and fripperies, with the keen 
and earnest eye of simple truth ; its vanities could not cheat 
her ; and her fierce strugglings with the untowardness of for- 
tune had left her no time to cultivate the arts of self-deception. 
Her Vilette, after being along while on the stocks, but only 
worked at from time to time, in the intervals of a care-worn 
life and a faltering health, was at last finished and launched in 
the Fall of 1852. This story seems to have taken more or less 
of its shape and texture from the writer’s recollections of Brus- 
sels. The characterization hardly equals that of Shirley in 
reach and power of thought; but the tale is probably more 
attractive and interesting as a whole. It met with almost 
unbounded applause. 

About this time, Miss Bronté was surprised by a declaration 
of love from the Rev. Mr. Nicholls, her father’s curate, who 
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had known her long, and studied her well. His affection had 
nothing of flash about it ; it was the slow and silent growth 
of years ; it was deep, ardent, and tender. And Mr. Nicholls 
was a grave, earnest, good man, and thoroughly understood 
the sterling worth of her whose hand he sought. Her father, 
though having no objections to the man, objected to the match. 
She acquiesced in his judgment, and Mr. Nicholls resigned his 
curacy. It seems that by the Spring of 1854, Mr. Bronté had 
come to view the matter ina different light: an engagement 
was formed, Mr. Nicholls resumed the curacy, and the mar- 
riage took place on the 29th of June following. The newly- 
married pair lived at the parsonage; the father’s home was 
their home ; to comfort and, brighten his old age, was their 
joint service. The poor woman had at last reached a season 
of rest and joy ; but the cup was to be snatched from her 
thirsty, lip ere she had more than fairly tasted of its sweetness : 
Mrs. Nicholls died the 31st of March, 1855. 

It will, we hope, be apparent from this sketch, that the life 
of Charlotte Bronté could hardly fail, in almost any hands, to 
be an interesting and instructive theme. It is indeed, as given 
by Mrs. Gaskell, a tale full of solemn and pathetic attraction. 
A large portion of the book consists of extracts from Miss 
Bronté’s letters ; so that, with the abatement mentioned in our 
note, there seems no reason to doubt the general fidelity of the 
narrative. We must add a word of regret, that the writer 
should have thought it worth the while to shield her friend 
from certain idle and gossipping stories about her alleged 
anxiety to get married. To this end, she informs us that Miss 
Bronté rejected two or three offers of marriage, before the pro- 
posal of Mr. Nicholls. That she did desire to be married, may 
be, and probably ought to be, taken for granted. But no one, 
after coming to the light of her great and noble character, 
could ever suspect her of any desires or any doings at strife 
with maidenly delicacy and honour. If any prurient tongues 
dare to speak of her otherwise than with entire respect as a 
woman, they may safely be despised. 

It is also evident enough, that for her prodigious strength of 
mind Miss Bronté was nowise indebted to any such advan- 
tages as the strong-minded women of our day are howling to 
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possess. No one could be less the creature of opportunities 
commonly withheld from her sex. Toil and pain and sorrow 
were her portion : her life was one long wrestling-match with 
the stubborn unkindness of circumstances. The only help she 
had was in being left to work her way unhelped ; if she owed 
her elevation to anything external, it was the having to over- 
come mountains of discouragement. She never quarrelled with 
her position as a woman: to do the duties of that position, 
was her meat and drink. And in all the relations of life she 
discovered a heart framed of the purest ove of womanhood : 
to the proper ministries of the daughter, the sister, the wife, 
the friend, the Christian, she was thoroughly faithful and true. 
Her great gifts of genius challenge our admiration ; which it 
is sweet to give, because at the same time her hard lot chal- 
lenges our pity, and her womanly virtues our reverence. The 
secret of her power seems to lie in a prodigious faculty 
of labour, energized and directed by the heart and conscience 
of the woman. 

In her mental qualities, Miss Bronté presents a singularly 
inviting study. She touches various springs of interest with a 
bold, firm, masterly hand. Sterling good sense is, as it ought 
to be, the main staple of her stock in trade. Her style is 
round, free, and mellow, yet full of nerve, throbbing with 
energy, and bristling with point. With what startling vivid- 
ness she often paints out her conceptions! so that they haunt 
the memory with almost the effect of present visions. Of 
humour she has very little, and that little is mainly of the caus- 
tic and pungent sort. She hasa piercing and pregnant wit, 
which, however, rarely appears as a prominent, never as a 
separate element in her works. The subtler spells of fancy 
seem always amenable to her call: images of the ghastly, the 
dream-like, the shadowy, the mysterious rise up at her bidding: 
the lonely raptures of pensive and solitary musing throng upon 
us in her scenes, and steal us from ourselves: sometimes we 
seem to hear a low, creeping sound, like the faint or stifled 
sobbings of fear, or grief, or pain, lurking unseen in our neigh- 
borhood: indeed whatever is adapted to work on the moral and 
imaginative forces, is strangely responsive to her invocations. 
Her mode of conceiving and working out character is eminently 
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original and profound ; while she anatomizes the human heart 
with a stern, unfaltering firmness of truth, that neither begs 
nor fears our favour or our hate. But the greatest feature of 
her writing is its muscular intellectuality. Her adventurous 
plough dares the toughest soils, and. forces its way through, 
upturning them from the bottom. Tron problems, that seem 
enough to break very strong teeth, she craunches up as if they 
were but her ordinary food. Whatever theme lies in her way, 
she bores her thought right into its centre, and splinters its 
inmost fibres out to view forthwith. Nor does she ever con- 
found her sensations with her perceptions: hence we never 
catch her tormenting language, like Mrs. Browning for instance, 
in a vain, spasmodic effort to translate the darkness of the one 
into the light of the other. The result of all which is, that the 
interest of her works is the solid, legitimate, durable interest 
of truth : she looks life square in the face, and depicts it fear- 
lessly as if she scorned all the illusive vanities of art, and could 
not stoop to the allurements of any sort of clap-trap or brain- 
smoke. 


CITY AMUSEMENTS. 


It has been often said that recreation is a necessity of human 
nature, and that every human being requires occasional amuse- 
ment. The truth is, in fact, generally acknowledged in theory, 
and perhaps universally in practice. Practically, however, 
men are more apt to acknowledge it in their own case than in 
that of others. They feel individually a great want, which 
they find means of satisfying for themselves; but they do not 
feel the want for others, bécause they do not at all feel for 
others. Nevertheless, the want is great and universal. If 
no provision is made for meeting it, it tells on the moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical portions of our nature. The man of 
business, who merges all ideas in the single one of making a 
fortune, the monk, who deems self-mortification a virtue in 
itself, and the Puritan, who deems religion the only proper 
means of recreation, agree in attempting practically to deny 
this great need of our nature. In other words, they all attempt 
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to deprive nature of her rights. But, in every case, nature 
finds some mode of asserting these rights in some form or other. 
Did time and space admit of the attempt, it would be easy to 
show this in each of the three cases to which allusion has been 
made. 

In the religious world, the questions connected with amuse- 
ments have long been very prominent topics. The ground 
taken by that body has been chosen with some reference to the 
sound principle that recreation is a necessity of human nature ; 
at least there seems an implied fear of denying that principle. 
The religious world has set its face like a flint against certain 
amusements, which it is fond of designating as worldly. Why 
they are more worldly than others, does not appear to have 
been very carefully inquired. Nor have any very good reasons 
been assigned why they are worse than others. The practice 
is to reason against them upon grounds which apply equally 
to all amusements, or to appeal to feelings which are more 
applicable to them than to ether things, only because of the 
traditional prejudice against them. It is very probable that 
the selection that has been made of certain amusements which 
are stigmatized as worldly is, upon the whole, correct. But 
if it be so, it is owing more to instinct than to reason, for it 
has clearly not been made upon any intelligible principle. 

It is, perhaps, true that all amusements, in themselves, are 
innocent so long as they are confined within the bounds of 
moderation. When they become sinful, it is either because of 
excess or in consequence of the surrounding circumstances. 
The advocates of public amusements seem instinctively aware 
of this, and so delight in arguing the question in the abstract. 
Having established the abstract innocence of their favourite 
amusement, they meet everything else with the trite principle 
that you cannot justly argue against the use of a thing from 
its abuse ; and falling back on the truth that the human mind 
needs recreation, they conclade the discussion with a self-satisfied 
triumph. Yet, notwithstanding all that they can say, there 
will be a practical difference between the occasional dance of 
a few young people, in an unpremeditated gathering, and the 
assemblages of the fashionable part of a great city, repeated 
night after night, until the dance has ceased to be an amuse- 
ment and become the business of life. 
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There must be somewhere a distinction between the two 
cases ; which is capable of being pointed out, and which may 
serve as a test to be usefully applied in other cases. But it 
will not be discovered either by maintaining the innocence or 
the sinfulness of dancing in the abstract. Something of the same 
sort is true of other amusements, perhaps of all other amuse- 
ments, as well of those which the religious world pronounce 
innocent as of those which it regards as guilty. 

In the meantime, the question of amusements has become a great 
social question. It is so in reality, if it be not yet so acknow- 
ledged. An entirely new phenomenon has lately appeared in 
connection with it. It is, that certain members of the so-called 
liberal portion of the religious world are taking the popular 
side of the question. That they are wrong in so doing, is in- 
stinctively felt, probably as well by those on the side which 
they have taken, as by those on the other. But the fact that 
they have taken that side is not the less worthy of note. It is 
time that the question was met and considered upon some 
sound principle. The difficulty is daily increasing. So far as 
the absolute country is concerned, there is, perhaps, no great 
danger in letting things take their course. But the progress 
of events points more and more to great crowds and to great 
cities. It isin great cities that the need of innocent amuse- 
ments is most keenly felt, and it is for great crowds that it is 
most difficult to provide them. 

The age has a double tendency—towards over-exertion and 
towards self-indulgence. It is this that gave rise to a phe- 
nomenon of which the present writer has more than once had 
occasion to speak. Men were formerly divided into two 
classes—those who were employed in accumulating wealth, and 
those who were occupied in spending it. Now, almost every 
man isengaged in the double task of earning wealth for present 
extravagance and future expenditure. Self-indulgence demands 
its immediate gratification, and, with a novel foresight, security 
for its future supplies. The two-fold necessity for exertion 
thus induced, inflames the tendency towards over-exertion, 
and the effects of that over-exertion are manifested in an — 
increased tendency to self-indulgence. It is not a great many 
years since no gentleman would smoke in the street. To do 
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so implies one of two things; either the man who smokes in 
the street is so overwhelmed with business that he cannot 
spare time for his sensual enjoyments, or he is so devoted to 
his sensual enjoyments that he can spare no time from them. 
The first implies that the man is not in the comfortable 
pecuniary position which, in some shape or other, has always 
entered into the idea of a gentleman; the other implies a 
want of self-control which is yet more plainly inconsistent 
with that character. Now few gentlemen hesitate to smoke 
in the street. They are, as a matter of fact, too much oppress- 
ed with business to take time for reasonable indulgence. And 
this is not because they are harrassed with pecuniary difficul- 
ties, but because they are engaged in the never-ending struggle 
to be richer, from which nothing but death can release them. 
Moreover, the habit of sensual indulgence once relieved from 
the checks imposed by the proprieties of time and place, has 
really become irresistible. This is only an illustration of 
what is a strange union of over-exertion with self-indulgence ; 
but it may serve to point another lesson. In many quarters 
it is the fashion to cry up total abstinence from spirituous or 
fermented liquors as the perfection of morals. The same prin- 
ciple is sometimes applied to other things. But what is 
wanted is self-control, habitual self-control, self-control in all 
things. This may be exercised as well in confining indulgen- 
cies to proper times, places, and quantities, as by total absti- 
nence. and perhaps better. 

One of the great difficulties connected with amusements is 
to be found in the want of self-control, since excess is an ingre- 
dient in the sinfulness of amusements as of everything else. 
Again, the want of self-control in these matters is traceable 
»to the double tendency towards over-exertion and self-indul- 
gence, which has been mentioned. These tendencies affect the 
two sexes very differently. Among the males the desire of 
accumulation leads to the predominance of the tendency to 
over-exertion. This predominance does not, however, exclude 
the tendency to self-indulgence. Among females, except where 
a habit has been formed under the pressure of necessity, there 
is no tendency to over-exertion at all, but a very great one to 
self-indulgence. Ladies seek for amusements as the means of 
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relieving the monotony of mere indolence. Men require them 
as a relaxation from the exhaustion of over-exertion. If the 
ladies could be made to understand that “ Six days shalt thou 
labour,” is, in seme sense, a part of the fourth commandment, 
there would be less necessity for amusements for them ; while, 
if the men could be brought to moderate their toils in pursuit 
of wealth, there would be less exhaustion to be relieved on 
their part. As it is, men not only exhaust themselves by con- 
tinual toil, but compel their dependants to do the same thing. 
The institution of a weekly rest was designed to counteract the 
evils of continued exertion. But the weekly rest was also 
designed to be a religious rest. Now, in a vast majority of 
cases, it is a mere secular rest, appropriated to amusements. 

It was a wise institution of our ancestors, that the six days 
of the week were interspersed with holydays, which, while 
they partook of a religious character, afforded opportunities 
for secular recreation, of which they were regarded as the 
appropriate seasons. That the principle was carried too far 
no one will now dispute. Moreover, what remains of the 
practice is not so used as to encourage the notion of a revival 
of the old usages, were it, on other grounds, practicable. The 
releasing of all the crowds of a great city from labour at the 
same time, would be sure to be attended with great evils. It 
cannot be done until those crowds have been taught self-con- 
trol. But the continued confinement to labour adds new diffi- 
culties to the amusement question. 

The present writer does not profess to be provided with a 
practical solution of this great question. There are many 
questions, ecclesiastical as well as social, for which he sees 
no practical solution; but for which no solution can ever 
be found, until they are well considered and fairly stated. 
Most of our social difficulties are of this sort, but especially the 
difficulty of finding innocent amusements for large bodies of 
people. Social questions, and especially this one, cannot be 
settled by laws, either ecclesiastical or civil. It is in the 
action of the religious and intellectual portion of the commu- 
nity that the public must rely for the solution of this problem. 
That action must be individual, and, if approved, gradually 
extend through the class. But if it is to be approved, it must 
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be right, and to be right it must be enlightened. The question 
must be fully and fairly considered, and the reasons ascertain- 
ed, for which certain amusements are to be discountenanced 
and others encouraged, or for which all alike are to be dis 
countenanced or encouraged. 

It has been already said that this cannot be done by way of 
abstract discussion ; because, in truth, all amusements are in 
themselves innocent, or only become sinful by excess or other 
circumstances. The circumstance by which amusements are 
most usually rendered unlawful, is excess. That an excessive 
devotion to amusement is sinful, will be at once granted by the 
most hardened devotee of pleasure. But there will be wide 
differences in the estimate which different persons will form of 
what is excessive. All will, nevertheless, agree, that amuse- 
ment is not to be made the business of life. Now, among 
females in our cities, there is great danger of its becoming the 
business of life. ‘This arises, in part, from the habits of self- 
indulgence in which they live. Thousands of females have no 
allotted task which they are compelled, by external circum- 
stances, to perform. What they require, under the name of 
amusement, is not recreation, but excitement. The excitement 
produces exhaustion, the exhaustion furnishes an excuse for 
more self-indulgence, which drives its victim again to search 
for excitement. 

In a populous city there are enough of females thus situated 
to constitutea crowd. If amusement, as it is called, is provided 
for them, it must be such as will satisfy a crowd. Nay, the 
crowd itself is a necessary part of the means of that excite- 
ment, which is misnamed amusement. But acrowd is, ina 
moral point of view, a very undesirable thing. In every crowd 
the sense of individual responsibility is, in some degree, lost. 
A crowd is not careful of its conduct, and, above all things, it 
is not choice in its amusements or disposed to feel itself under 
the restraints of self-control. Hence, a crowd is always a 
circumstance likely to interfere with the innocence of the 
pursuit in which itis engaged. It is liable to all sorts of 
impulses which break down individual principle. Besides, if 
the majority of mankind are wicked, the majority of every 
crowd is probably so. It is, then, a great element of mischief, 
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in all city amusements, that they are taken in the midst of 
crowds ; crowds, too, assembled without any serious purpose, 
but solely to pass away the time agreeably. It may be well 
doubted whether it is lawful to give one’s self up to the influ- 
ence of such an assembly. But, at any rate, the idea of crowds 
is so intimately connected with other circumstances, which con- 
stitute objections to the present system, that it may serve as 
an introduction to them. 

But the great evil of amusements is to be found in excess. 
They must not be allowed to become the business of life, for, 
if they do, they lose their nature. Now it is scarcely possible 
that, in a populous city, meetings for amusement, at which 
crowds are present, should not run into excess almost, or quite, 
to the extent of becoming the business of life, at least to the 
younger portion of one sex. The persons who give the enter- 
tainments, at which amusement is sought, are compelled to 
bring together a crowd. They are well enough disposed so to 
do, because the presence of a crowd is one means of excite- 
ment, which, and not amusement properly so called, is the. 
thing really desired. The men, jaded by the overwork of their 
business, can only be roused by the presence of excitement. 
The idle women, listless with doing nothing, require to be 
roused by excitement. But, besides this strong inducement, 
there is an absolute compulsion in the fear of giving offence, 
and in the rivalry, which grows up, as to the size of parties. 

But those who participate in these assemblages must recip- 
rocate the invitations which they have accepted. Hence a 
continued succession of meetings for the purpose, nominally 
of amusement, truly of excitement. This frequency becomes 
an element in our consideration of the morality of amusement. 
It may be said that every one can regulate that matter accord- 
ing to his or her own will, and need not engage in such 
things more or oftener than he or she may think proper. But 
the remark would show great ignorance of human nature and 
of the usages of society. One invitation accepted leads to 
another, of which the acceptance is rendered necessary by the 
acceptance of the first. Whoever enters the circle finds a 
necessity for continuing in the same line of conduct. Just as, 
in the case of other excitements, the desire grows on what it 
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feeds on; so in this every indulgence leads to another. Then 
there is the deadly fear of giving offence, at once an additional 
motive, and a disguise to the conscience. The two together 
are irresistible. No consideration of the danger of excess 
can or will be listened to, and the occasional amusement passes © 
into a necessity, and, in the case of girls, into the business 
of life. 

Another element of evil in these amusements is the time at 
which they take place. They occur at night, when they are 
not likely to be terminated by any immediate call to business. 
Hence they are protracted to a late hour, and excess in another 
form is introduced. Moreover, night and darkness have their 
own evils for young people in a state of excitement. It may 
be true that sufficient precautions are taken to guard young 
females, in certain positions in society from these dangers. 
Perhaps great offence would be taken, were it intimated that 
they are liable tothem. Buttheir brothers are worthy of some 
consideration, and they are not supposed to be above tempta- 
tion. Yet they are above taking any precautions against it. 

The objections, which have been thus far mentioned, relate 
directly to the persons who are engaged in the exciting scenes 
of nocturnal and crowded amusements. But there is another 
view of the matter connected with our peculiar political and 
social institutions which cannot be passed over without notice. 
Admitting that these things are innocent for those who have 
been hitherto spoken of—that is, for those who regard them- 
selves as constituting the upper class of society,—there is some 
consideration due to other classes. The political theory of 
the country is political equality, which has, not unnaturally, 
been extended, to include social equality. This extends so far 
that no American recognizes any social superior to himself. 
Perhaps it is equally true that there is no American who does 
not recognize the fact that he has social inferiors. The white 
man, whether Northern or Southern, if he have nothing on 
which to ground a claim of social superiority over other white 
men, at least finds inferiors in the whole African race, whether 
of mixed or unmixed blood. Even the negroes have their 
social distinctions, and perhaps he, upon whom every other 
negro looks down, finds some class or some person which or 
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whom he regards as his inferior. But it is not so much with 
the looking down as with the refusal to look up that the 
present subject is concerned. 

Yet it cannot be said to have no concern with either. Men 
and women, who know they are looked down upon by others 
whom they consider only as their equals, resent the insult, and 
their resentment is resented. They seek to establish their 
equality by an imitation, of those who call themselves their 
betters, in their amusements as in everything else. Now, 
without pretending to point out which is the class to which 
the remark applies, every reader will admit that there is a 
class, to the females of which crowded nocturnal assemblies 
are dangerous. Moreover, every reader knows that the prin- 
ciples, which have been mentioned in connection with the idea 
of social equality, will lead this class to adopt, so far as they 
can, such assemblies, if they are used by others. Now, one of 
the prevailing feelings of the age is, that which is implied in 
the question of the first murderer : “Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
In the particular case this feeling will receive strength from 
the feelings of resentment connected with the disputed claims 
on both sides. But, it may well be asked: Is this a Christian 
feeling? Does it comport with the second great commandment ? 

The attention of the reader has thus far been chiefly directed 
to the assemblages, for the purpose of amusement, which are 
held in private houses. It is now time to speak of those which 
are more strictly called public amusements. These must, from 
the nature of our institutions, be open to all classes alike ; 
éxcept in cases in which the high price of admission excludes 
the poorer members of society, or the richer voluntarily abstain 
from mixing with their supposed inferiors. This class of 
amusements includes the theatre ; which may be regarded as its 
representative. The theatre, again, is divisible into two 
varieties—that which looks for its attractions mainly to what 
is technically called acting, and that the chief interest of which 
is derived from music. Both of these have fallen under the 
denunciation of the religious community. An attempt has, 
however, been made to procure a reversal of this judgment. 
It is maintained that these things are not wrong in themselves, 
and we are treated to the usual abstract defence, neglecting 
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all the circumstances among which the question lies. Then 
we are told that if the religious and moral portion of the com- 
munity would take the thing into their own hands, they could 
regulate the matter so as to have no plays represented but 
such as were unobjectionable, and do away with all the other 
circumstances that render the theatre an unlawful, or at best, 
a dangerous amusement. It is unfortunate that this kind of 
control of the stage, by the religious and moral community, is 
impossible. 

In the first place, plays, like other literature, are not suscep- 
tible of being divided into two great classes, one all bad and 
the other all good. There is a gradual fading of moral pro- 
priety down to the point at which it nearly disappears. Per- 
haps there is no single drama against which some moral 
objection might not be justly taken ; perhaps there is none in 
which there is not something good. There was a class which 
was utterly intolerable; but it must be conceded that that 
class has nearly, perhaps quite, disappeared from the stage. 
And this is what is meant when men speak of the moral 
improvement which the stage is said to have undergone. Yet 
it is not very long—it seems but a few weeks—since the writer 
saw placarded on walls and advertised in newspapers, an- 
nouncements of the performance of a drama which must have 
involved blasphemies so awful that they need only be alluded 
to. The subject of the piece was nothing less awful than the 
Passion of our Blessed Lorp! It must, however, be admitted 
that, in general, the performance of the old demoralizing 
drama has been disused. The advocates for the scheme of the 
moral and religious community assuming the control of the 
stage, by their very argument, admit the necessity of further 
improvement. How is this to be effected? How, in the first 
place, are moral and religious men to know which are the 
objectionable pieces, until they have seen or read them? The 
idea implies that every moral and religious man is to take 
upon himself the function of a stage licenser, at the expense of 
more time and study than he can afford, or else that the office 
must be delegated to some person or persons selected out of 
the number of moral and religious persons. But whoever may 
perform the function will find it no easy task to draw a definite 
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line upon any intelligible principle, and unless that be done, 
there will be no acquiescence in the decision. 

But the great difficulty remains. The moral and religious 
community is not very numerous; that part of it which could 
be brought to unite in such a scheme, would be a very small 
minority of the whole population. Now the theatre is an expen- 
sive institution, and to be sustained must be popular. The 
crowds which constitute an objection to any mode of amuse- 
ment, are necessary to its support; so is the night and the 
frequency, which have been mentioned as circumstances tending 
to demoralize amusements. For the night is the only period at 
which the theatre can be filled ; and unless it be frequently used, 
the accumulated expenses of rent, interest on capital, and sub- 
sistence of performers, would render it an unprofitable invest- 
ment. The theatre must appeal for its support, not to a select 
class, but to the great public. Now the majority of the great 
public is certainly not comprised in the moral and religious 
community, and any attempt on the part of the minority, to 
contmol the amusements of the majority, would certainly be a 
failure. The players will, as they always have done, perform 
those pieces which will draw, in their own phrase, most money. 
Those will not be the pieces on the list of the moral and 
religious censors. Another difficulty would soon arise, if the 
theatrical taste were once introduced among the moral and 


' religious community. There would be a continual rising of 


temptation to see a favourite actor in a popular part,—in a 
piece which, although not strictly the proper thing, is not so 
very objectionable. This would by degrees break down the line 
between the plays which may be encouraged, and those which 
may not be encouraged. This line once broken through will 
soon fall, and with it the whole scheme of reforming the stage 
by means of the patronage of the moral and religious commu- 
nity. There has never existed a wilder chimera than this 
scheme. Happily, it is not very like to be acceptable to those 
to whom it is addressed. 

The remarks which have been made with respect to the 
drama proper, may be applied, with very little qualification, to 
the musical drama, or opera. When, as is sometimes the case, 
the musical drama is exhibited at a low price, and relies for 
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support on the numbers of the auditors which it attracts, none 
need be made. But when, as it sometimes does, it addresses 
itself to the wealthy classes, and seeks to indemnify itself for 
the absence of crowds, by the high price demanded for the 
admission of each individual, it stands on different grounds. In 
this form, many persons contend for the greater refinement and 
morality of the opera, and have no scruples about attending the 
performances, especially when abroad, who do abstain from the 
ordinary exhibitions of the theatre. 

As for the superior refinement of the opera, that determines 
itself into the question of the superiority of music over poetry. 
This may bevery soon settled,if the judgment of the higher intel- 
lects of our race is togo for anything. As to the superior moral- 
ity of the opera, it isa melancholy fact that, in this age, the musical 
drama, the especial recreation of the higher classes, is deci- 
dedly less moral than the ordinary drama, which appeals for 
support to the general public. From this one is compelled to 
infer, that in the higher classes, as in the general public, the 
great majority of persons are not moral and religious. #It is 
some excuse for the American admirers of this amusement, 
that they do not understand the words which are sung or 
recited in their hearing. But if it be true, as they themselves 
assert, that the music is capable of conveying all the ideas of 
the words, the apology fadesaway very much. Moreover, it is 
to be considered that the ideas are interpreted, not only by the 
music, but by the acting, and, in Europe at l¢ast, by the adven- 
titious aid of indecent dances. 

But the truth remains untouched, that the human mind 
requires recreation. This truth isa most important one. It 
is to the neglect of it that many of our social difficulties, and 
especially this one about amusements, are to be traced. We 
are so engaged in the struggle for wealth, that we allow 
neither ourselves nor our dependants the necessary leisure for 
the restoration of our or their exhausted systems. The result 
is, that excitement and stimulus which can be crowded into a 
short period of time, are substituted for recreation and amuse- 
ment. 

It is right, however, that something should be said on the 
subject of innocent amusements. Such in large cities are very 
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hard to be found. The difficulty consists in the want of space, 
and in the crowds which everything like amusement never fails 
to bring together. The pressure of business, and the consequent 
pressure for time, is a third element of evil. This fact was 
exemplified in Sir Benjamin Hall’s attempt to introduce music 
on Sundays into the London Parks. Thescheme was obliged to 
be abandoned, in consequence of the immense crowds which 
were congregated. 

There still remains the great question : What kinds of recre- 
ation can be provided for the dwellers in great cities? They 
must be such as will not attract nor require crowds, need not 
occupy the night, at least to any late hour, and will not break 
in on the rest of the Lorp’s Day. With respect to the excess 
of frequency, that may safely be left to individual discretion, 
when the other conditions which have been suggested have been 
complied with. 

There need not be much difficulty in finding such amusements 
for a certain portion of those who require them. The fine arts 
will furnish an ample supply, when once the taste for them is 
formed. The social intercourse of persons moving in the same 
circle, will be an important item, when men cease to despise it, 
because it is really a recreation, and not an excitement. But 
for the great mass of the community, these things do not at pres- 
ent supply the need. 

There have been few more transparent and ridiculous hypoc- 
risies, than the proposal to open the British Museum to the 
lower classes on Sundays. Those classes have at present no 
taste for anything of the kind. That which they demand is, 
not recreation, but excitement. That which they need is, not 
excitement, but recreation. The great impediment in the way 
of the recreations of working men, is the want of time. This 
want is felt by the all-grasping millionaire, the aspiring mer- 
chant, and the leader of the bar of a great city, just as much as 
by the day laborer. The universal press for wealth to accu- 
mulate and wealth to squander, is at the root of the evil. 
Every moment of time which can be occupied in the service of 
Mammon, must be devoted to him. As much of the service of 
Belial as is possible, must be crowded into the few fragments 
which Mammon rejects. Hence it comes, that the only times 
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which are left for amusement and recreation, are the Sundays 
and the nights. It follows that the religious character of the 
rest of the Lorp’s Day is entirely forgotten, and that the nights 
are devoted to excitement, under the name of recreation. 
Under this discipline, not only the spiritual, but the physical 
life of thousands is failing. 

If men are to live out their days, if the Church is to be sus- 
tained in anything like the way in which she ought to be sus- 
tained, if excitement is not to take the place of recreation, and 
the very idea of temperance to be banished from the land, there 
must be a general relaxation in the pursuit of wealth. The 
popular idea of temperance is abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors. One instance of self-control carried to excess, and so 
throwing a reflection upon all other instances. But what our 
young people require to be taught, is not total abstinence from 
certain beverages, and sneering at those who use them, but self- 
control. Self-control to be applied in every partof life. The 
applications which men chiefly require to be taught, are to 
control their desire for wealth, their love of display, and their 
love of excitement. Women should be taught to control their 
love of personal finery, as well as of those excitements which 
they miscall amusements, and of the self-indulgence of idle- 
ness, and learn to find useful occupations for themselves. 
The great lesson for all is to avoid self-indulgence, to 
believe that human beings are sent into this world for 
other purposes than the gratification of their own desires and 
fancies. When men have learned to aim at a subsistence, 
or at most a competency, instead of a fortune, and women 
have learned to find their happiness in steady employment, 
and not in alternate idleness and excitement, most of our 
social evils will have disappeared. Just in proportion as 


individuals assume these new positions, they will be dimin- 
ished. H. D. E. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Martyr of the Pongas: a a Memoir of the Rev. Hamers James 
Leacock, Leader of the West Indian Mission to Western Africa. By the 
Rev. Henry Caswaun, D.D., Vicar of Figheldean, Wilts. New York: 
T. N. Stanford. 1857. 

It has fallen to the lot of Dr. Caswall, more, we believe, than to any other 


man now living, to serve as the organ and channel of fraternal intercourse 
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between the several parts and branches of the Reformed Catholic Church. 
His-large heart and liberal spirit, his varied experience and observation, his 
accomplishments of mind and manners qualify him peculiarly for this noble 
and blessed office. His name has become a familiar and cherished name with 
us all, on adcount of what he has done, or rather what Providence has done 
through him, towards bringing the widely-separated members of our great 
and glorious Family into mutual recognition and fellowship ; than which per- 
haps no Christian work has been achieved in our time, that calls for a more 
devout and grateful acknowledgment. 

In the life and labours of Mr. Leacock, Dr. Caswall has certainly found a 
most fitting and fruitful theme for carrying forward what seems to be, in some 
sort, his peculiar mission. Mr. Leacock, besides being, in many respécts, a 
worthy pattern of a Christian minister, was in an eminent degree a practical 
realization of the ligaments of brotherhood. Though acceptable wherever 
known, he was nevertheless always on the move ; while he had the faculty of 
endearing himself to the people wherever he worked, yet fortune and impulse 
seem to have united in putting him upon an almost continual change of field : 
but his heart was the same in all places, and in all places he found the hearts 
of others the same ; the West Indian, the American, the English, the <A fri- 
can branches of the Church all tasted more or less of his presence, and called 
and answered to each other in his person and ministry: so that we may be 
justly said to have in hima manifestation and confirmation of substantial 
unity on a large scale. And this Memoir of his life enables us, beyond any 
thing else that has lately come in our way, to feel and realize the length and 
strength of the cords that bind us all up together in the sympathies and recip- 
rocities of a common life. How naturally and easily he makes himself at 
home everywhere ; at the same time helping us to find each other and to feel 
at home with each other, though oceans roll between! In his society we seem 
to shake hands with our brethren across the Atlantic as warmly and cordially 
as if they were at our side. If the book did nothing more than bring home 
to us, in practical demonstration, the vital cohesion of the Flock throughout 
the world, this of itself were cause enough why its contents should be domes- 
ticated in the thoughts of every Churchman. 

But the book has other merits and attractions. It is in the main a tasteful 
and well-written performance : the narrative parts are simple and straightfor. 
ward, yet earnest, warm-hearted, and glowing with a chastened religious fer- 
vour. Besides, it sets before us, with vivid and kindling effect, a memorable 
instance of intelligent and well-ordered piety, of brave and manly self-denial, 
of zeal tempered with discretion, and of human affection raised and purified 
by high and holy principle. Intellectually, ir. Leacock does not appear to 
have been either a very brilliant or a very powerful man ; yet his sermons, 
judging from the accounts here given, were often very effective. But, if he 
had not the gift of eloquence in word, his life, as here delineated, was truly 
eloquent ; for it was in no ordinary degree an expression of genuine Christian 
heroism ; and this isa kind of eloquence which neither men nor angels nor 
devils can resist. 
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Mr. Leacock was born February 4th, 1795, at Cluff’s Bay, in the parish of 
St. Lucy, Barbados, where the family had resided about 150 years, having 
emigrated thither in the time of Charles I. His first schooling was under a 
somewhat harsh disciplinarian, who, however, gave his mind a right start, laid 
in him the basis of a good education, and planted a taste for useful and 
instructive reading. A College had been founded and endowed in Barbados 
by General Codrington as early as 1710. At this institution, which was then 
but a grammar-school, Leacock completed his education under the care of the 
Rev. Mark Nicholson. The strange policy of withholding from the Colonies 
the benefits of episcopal superintendence was kept up in the West Indian 
Church till 1824, in which year Dr. Coleridge was made Bishop of Barbados 
and the Leeward Islands. The next year, Mr. Leacock was licensed by the 
Bishop as a catechist for his native parish, of which the Rev. W. M. Harte 
was then rector. After studying divinity under Mr. Harte, he was ordained 
deacon, January 6th, 1826, and on the 18th of October following he was 
admitted to the Priesthood. Still he had not been confirmed, and we find 
him, some years later, receiving that Apostolic rite at the hands of one of our 
own Bishops. Soon after his ordination as priest, Mr. Leacock was sent by 
the Bishop to St. Vincent, and from thence to Nevis, where he held the office 
of rural dean, and became rector of St. Paul’s church. There he built a 
house and established his family in comfortable circumstances. There, too, 
he buried his first wife, and found a most worthy successor in the person of 
Mrs. Beard, a widow, who, being childless herself, became a kind and good 
mother to his children, and approved herself in all things such asa clergy- 
man’s wife ought to be. 

About this time, the state of the coloured population began to be such as 
to threaten the utter ruin of the Colony. Mr. Leacock had a brother, also a 
clergyman, in Jamaica, who in 1832 visited the United States, and made some 
acquaintance in Kentucky. The result was, that in 1835 the two brothers with 
their families left the West Indies and came through New York to Lexington, 
reaching the latter place on the 15th of July. Then and there began his 
acquaintance with Dr. Caswall, who was residing at Lexington as professor in 
the Theological Seminary, and as minister of Christ church during the Bish- 
op’s absence. There also began his friendship with our learned and accom- 
plished Dr. Coit, who was then at the head of Transylvania University. This 
part of the Memoir is made specially interesting by the presence of Dr. 
Cooke, who had risen to great distinction as a professor in the Lexington 
Medical School. Dr. Cooke appears to have been for some years the layman 
of the Diocese, and was the better qualified to be such forasmuch as he studied 
his own way into the Church, and therefore knew where he stood, and why. 
In the Summer of 1836, a new parish called St. Paul’s was started in Lexing- 
ton, under the rectorship of Mr, Leacock. It soon began to appear that the 
ecclesiastical force at Lexington was altogether disproportionate to the Dio- 
cese ; “ an enormous head without a body.” The thing was overworked, and 
therefore broke down. Dr. Coit left the University ; Dr. Cooke removed to 
Louisville; Mr. Caswall went into another Diocese ; Mr. Leacock’s brother 
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was also drawn off to another residence. In the loneliness caused by so many 
removals, Mr. Leacock accepted an invitation from Bishop Otey into Tennes- 
see, took charge of a parish at Franklin, and from thence shot off into divers 
places on missionary work. “ He spent some time,” says the biographer, “ in 
travelling with the good Bishop throughout his extensive Diocese ; and as the 
two men of Gop rode together on horseback, they engaged in conversation on 
noble and elevated subjects, and sometimes made the forests echo with the 
unwonted sound of their chants and hymns.” 

Mr. Leacock’s next removal was to Louisville, in 1839, his old Lexington 
friends pulling him thither bya sort of ravishment. Though his labours 
were most successful, he stayed but six months, as his health was impaired, 
and he wished to recruit himself in agricultural pursuits. With this view, he 
purchased a small farm in New Jersey, not far from New Brunswick, and 
moved thither in 1840. He remained there about three years, dividing his 
time between the farm and the pulpit. In 1843, he parted with his farm, and 
took the rectorship of St. Peter’s, Perth Amboy, where he continued till 
1847, when it became necessary for him to revisit Barbados. There he stood 
to his ministerial work with great success till the Summer of 1854, when the 
cholera broke out, and swept off large numbers, Mrs. Leacock being one of 
its victims. 

In 1851 was formed, under the auspices of the Propagation Society, “'The 
West Indian Church Association for the Furtherance of the Gospel in West- 
ern Africa.” Mr. Leacock took, from the first, a lively interest in. this meas- 
ure, and sometimes expressed to his wife an earnest wish to go on such a mis- 
sion. In the Spring of 1855, he volunteered to lead in the enterprise, and 
offered himself to the Bishop for that purpose ; and in July embarked for 
England, to make preparations for the work. He was kept busy in this mat- 
ter till the 24th of October, when he went on board the steamer Ethiope, 
bound for Sierra Leone, after a most happy renewal of his intercourse with 
Dr. Caswall. He landed at Freetown, November 10th, and proceeded dili- 
gently in search of a practicable field of labour. He finally fixed his station 
at Fallangia, a village of some 530 inhabitants, situate on a branch of the 
River Pongas, about 140 miles North of Sierra Leone. The chief of this 
village, though a perfect African, bore the English name of Richard Wilkin- 
son. Early in life he had been taken to England, where he acquired the rudi- 
ments of a Christian education, and learned to speak and write the English 
language. Returning to his native land, he relapsed into heathenism. In 
1835 he had a dangerous illness, which revived his memories of Christian 
blessings, and put new life into his conscience ; so that he determined, his life 
being spared, to pray for a missionary to come and teach him and his people 
the way of salvation. He continued in this resolution for 20 years, when at last 
his prayers were answered by the providential coming of Mr. Leacock. The 
missionary reached Fallangia on the the 21st of December, and was welcomed 
with great joy by the chief, who took him to his own home, and gave him the 
freedom of his house. ‘There the first religious services were held. A few of 
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the natives had a smattering of English, and to those who could not under- 
stand the preacher, the chief acted as interpreter. He lent his steady and 
earnest support to the Christian ambassador ; with his own hand he nursed 
him in sickness ; gave him a choice parcel of ground for his residence, codpe- 
rated heartily in measures for erecting a place of worship; and endeavoured 
by all the means in his power to further the cause. On the 14th of January 
following, Mr. Leacock opened a school with twenty children, and with the 
promise and prospect of more. He had barely time to inaugurate*the work 
of Christian civilization, when he was invaded by the African fever, which 
clung to him till it wore him into the grave. He died at Sierra Leone, 
August 20th, 1856. 

Through all this enterprise Mr. Leacock was aided by a young coloured 
man, named Duport, a native of Barbados, who, at his invitation, had accom- 
panied him. Duport had been educated at the Mission House attached to 
Codrington College, where, besides being a good practical mechanic, he gained 
a competent knowledge of the Scriptures, history, geography, and arithmetic. 
He proved a thoroughly upright and intelligent assistant in the work, which 
would probably have come to nothing but for his zealous and faithful 
labours. He was afterwards deservedly admitted to holy orders. 

Dr. Caswall was in frequent correspondence with Mr. Leacock during the 
whole period of his service in Africa. He also received much additional 
information from Duport and others after Mr. Leacock’s death ; so that he 
had ample materials for a full history of the enterprise. This part of the 
story is told with the simplicity proper for such acts of heroism, which need 
no borrowed attractions, and is replete with interest and instruction both for 
the Christian and the scholar. All together the book is a worthy addition to 


our stores of religious biography. For one, we feel heartily obliged to Dr. 
Caswall for writing it. 


The Life of Bishop Griswold. By Joun N. Norton, M.A., Rector of 
Ascension Church, Frankfort, Kentucky. New York : General Protestant 
Episcopal S. S. Union and Church Book Society. 1857. 

The late decided revival of interest in the Church Book Society is already 
showing good results. We hope most sincerely that this interest will continue 
and increase ; and we have strong promise that such will be the case, in the 
enlistment of such pens as Mr. Norton’s. Not the least advantage of an in- 
stitution like the Church Book Society is, that it serves to stimulate and cher- 
ish a home growth of literature, especially for the use of Sunday schools, 
those proper nurseries of the Church, and as such worth a thousand-fold more 
than all the anxious-seats and high-pressure appliances which modern enthu- 
siam has invented. For the thoughts of children naturally cleave very much 
to the particular forms and circumstances of their actual life; their feelings 
and understandings do not easily detach themselves from the things of their 
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experience, and travel away to the remote and the abstract ; and what is dis- 
tant, unless it take strong hold of the imagination, has little chance of awak- 
ening in them a lively and fruitful interest. 

Mr. Norton has done a good deal for our juvenile brethren, and is ouhlens 
something of a favourite with them. He seems to have a happy knack of 
touching children in the right spot : he does not attempt to work upon them 
or to show off before them, but uses great simplicity and directness of manner 
with them, and talks to them with a quiet, genial, guileless warmth that can 
hardly fail of finding the way to their minds and hearts. In the light of his 
earnest, yet easy and placid style, interweaving pious and tender sentiment 
with pleasing anecdote and personal narrative, the childish mind is in little 
danger either of getting bewildered or of being turned from a fresh and healthy 
interest in external objects toa state of self-contemplation. 

We here have the writer dealing lovingly and reverently with a most sweet 
and venerable theme. Bishop Griswold was indeed but a plain man ; unpre- 
tending, solid goodness was the staple of his character. In his tastes, his 
speech, his manners, there was a primitive, an almost rustic homeliness; yet he 
was a perfect gentleman, in his purity and sincerity of heart, his meekness and 
inoffensiveness of life, his austere and consciencious simplicity of mind. In 
his clean, unblemished truth,—the truth of the simple Christian added to the 
simple man,—he needed no other polish, and he affected none. Mr. Norton 
appreciates him rightly, and tells the story of his life with a modest and artless 
felicity well suited to the subject. An exquisite littlé picture of the lovely 
and good old maa, robed in his chancel beauty, is the becoming embellishment 
of the volume. There isa similar delineation of Bishop White by the same 
hand, but we have not read it. We can heartily commend both books to the 
use of “ little Christians,” and of all who are or would be such as they. 


Milledulca: A Thousand Pleasant Things. Selected from ‘ Notes and 

Queries.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 

Notes and Queries is an English periodical, now of several years’ standing, 
in which many bits of quaint and curious lore, that would else have periehed 
or been forgotten, have been brought together for preservation and use. 
Moreover; it has served and serves as “a literary exchange, where all who 
know something, have something to ask, or can solve something, may meet 
upon common ground.” To the idle it offers many articles of harmless 
amusement ; to the thoughtful and studious, divers matters of information and 
instruction. Its pages furnish more or less of help in anttquarian, philologi- 
eal, and bibliographical research. In the work, too, of criti¢al investigation 
and conjecture it has proved a somewhat valuable auxiliary : for example, 
divers obscure and difficult points in the text of Shakespeare have been 
variously discussed and illustrated ; sometimes with results good in themselves, 
sometimes with no better effect than to prove the insufficiency of conjecture ; 
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and even where it has done nothing towards the settlement of a point, it haz 
at least sometimes furnished ground for concluding that nothing definite can be 
concluded. 

Taking the work.all together, however, it may well remind one of a certain 
voluble personage who “speaks am infinite deal of nothing, more than any 
man it all Venice: His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels 
of chaff; you shall seek thenmr alt day ere you find them.” Thanks to some 
cunning and diligent, though unknown hand, the grains of wheat have been 
eulled out, and the chaff left behind ; the result of which process is embodied 
in the volume before us. So far atleast as we Americans are coneerned, the 
eream of the matter has been well skimmed off, and bottled up for our enter- 
tainment and profit. One of the most curious and suggestive items in the 
selection, is a rather lengthy, though not too lengthy, series of anecdotes and 
quotations illustrating the origin and temper of the controversy between High 
Church and Low Church. "We cannot say that any one deserving much 
credit for refinement or charity will have his respect or relish for that contro- 
versy much heightened by the showing here made of it. On the whole, the 
effect of these choice gleanings from the “heroic past ” can scarce be other 
than to make the “unheroic present ” rather ashamed of the whole thing. 
Howbeit, we cannot find in our heart to quarrel with the naughty gleaner on 
this account. 

Of the selection here presented, we have room but for two or three speci- 
mens. The first relates to an evil not altogether unheard of in our time : ever 
in our great nineteenth century many a fair humanity has been a sufferer from 
the same cause. And we are not so sure that our full-blown wisdom could 
propose a better remedy, unless we should conclude the whole matter of love 
and marrige to be one of the “ musty fopperies of antiquity,” and so not 
suited to “ the humorous age’s back.” 


Tue Marps anp Wipows.—The fcHowing petition, signed by sixteen maids 
of Charleston, South Carolina, was presented to the Governor of that Province 
on March 1, 1734, “ the day of the feast :” 

“To his Excellency Governor Johnson. The humble petition of all the 
Maids whose names are underwritten : 

“ Whereas we the humble petitioners are at present in a very melancholy dis- 
position of mind, considering how all the bachelors are blindly captivated by 
widows, and our more youthful charms thereby neglected : the consequence of 
this our request is, that your Excellency will for the future order that-no widow 
shall presume to marry any young man till the maids are provided for ; or else 
to pay each of them a fine for satisfaction, for invading our liberties; and like- 
wise a fine to be laid on all such bachelors as shall be married to widows. The 
great disadvantage it isto us maids, is, that the widows, by their forward car- 
riages, do snap up the young men; and have the vanity to think their merits 
beyond ours, which is a great imposition upon us who ought to have the pre- 
ference. . 

“This is humbly recommended to your Excellency’s consideration, and hope 
you will prevent any farther insults, 

“And we poor Maids as in duty bound will ever pray. 

“Pp. S.—TI, being the oldest Maid, and therefore most concerned, do think it 
Lo 4a to be the messenger to your Excellency in behalf of my fellow sub- 
scribers,’ 


Our next specimen is a Sonnet found ina Collection of Recent and Witty 
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Pieces by several eminent hands, which was printedat London in 1628. From 
the initials J. M., and the date 1627, the finder pertinently asks, “Is it pos- 
sible that this may be an early and neglected sonnet of Milton?” To which 
our reply is, that whether it be Milton’s or not, the latter part of it is worthy 
of Milton, and what is worthy of him, is worth preserving. 


On THE LipraRy aT CAMBRIDGE. 


Tn that great maze of books I sigh’d and said, 

It is a grave-yard, and each tome a tomb: 

Shrouded in hempen rags, behold the dead, 

Coffin’d and rang’d in crypts of dismal gloom ; 

_Food for the worm, and redolent of mold, 

Trac’d with brief epitaph in tarnish’d gold ;— 

Ah, golden letter’d hope! ah, dolorous doom ! 

Yet ’mid the common death, where all is cold, 

And mildew’d pride in desolation dwells, 

A few great immortalities of old 

Stand brightly forth ; not tombs, but living shrines, 

Where, from high saint or martyr, virtue wells, 

Which on the living yet works miracles, 

Spreading a relic wealth richer than gold mines. 
Jom. T6277. 





Sea-Spray: A Long Island Village. By Martna Wicxnam. New York: 

Derby § Jackson. 1857. 

How thick the novel-writers do swarm in this our great, wonderful, glorious 
nineteenth century! From one year’s end to another, publishing-houses keep 
starting up on all sides, with amazing rapidity ; and nearly all of them are 
continually big with novels. And a very large portion of them are decidedly 
readable, and a pretty fair proportion of them even better than'that! Bless 
us! whither are we tending? At this rate, the time cannot be far distant, 
when every man, aye, and woman too, will be able to write novels for them- 
selves. Telling stories, making fiction? why, it is getting to be as easy, 
and almost as common, as lying! far more easy and far more common, we 
fear, than telling truths and making facts. Well, there is no use in trying to 
turn the Mississippi up-stream, and make it run towards its source. And as 
for stopping, or even checking the freshet of novels, pshaw! we might just as 
well think of persuading the pig-headed earth to revolve on its axis the other 
way ;—we dont exactly remember which way she is in the habit of rolling. 

Our American fictionists, especially the later ones, do not appear, so far at 
least as we have made their acquaintance,—which, by the way, is not very 
far,—to trace their lines enough in real native, homemade ink. They are not 
idiomatic enough either in substance or dress: their colouring smells too much 
of liquids prepared and bottled up in poor, dull old Europe: even when they 
give us home faces, there is, somehow, too much of an imported tang and air 
about them. ‘There is no appearance of fancy in him, unless it be fancy that 
he hath to strange disguises ; as, to be a Dutchman to-day, a Frenchman to- 
morrow, or in the shape ef two countries at once.” Now, we are by no means 
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satisfied that the brain-children of American writers should thus look as though, 
all their lifelong, they had “sighed their breaths in foreign clouds, eating the 
bitter bread of banishment.” Doubtless, European airs may do very well for 

Juropeans; but we are not they by several degrees and some minutes; and 
our own airs, if not better in themselves, are better for our breathing. Let 
every man be himself, that is, if he have any self; if he have not, then he is 
no man for us, but merely a walking vacuum,—a thing which nature is said to 
abhor. The practical upshot of all this is, that if we should undertake to 
counsel American novelists, which we have no notion of doing, our first advice 
would be, that they should much more “ grind among the iron facts of life,” 
and then dip their pens in their own hearts, and let importation go hang. 

Sea-Spray appears to be the first heir of the writer’s invention. At least, 
Martha Wickham is a name new to us. But it may have been long famous 
for all that. We suppose it to be merely the name of the authoress, not of 
the woman: what the latter is, we cant tell, and wouldn’t if we could. The 
vook came to us, accompanied with a brief note, not from the authoress, ask- 
ing if we could give ita “candid criticism, without partiality or favour.” 
Our first thought thereupon was, that ’twere best not to read the book at all, 
lest we should take up some prejudice against it ; but we went to reading it 
nevertheless, and the result was, that we presently began to grow prejudiced 
in its favour; which only shows how dangerous it is for one to venture inside 
of a book before criticizing it. As it is, we fear that we shall not be able to 
shake off the disqualification of “ partiality or favour.” 

Sez-Spray is represented as the name of a village on Long Island, where the 
scene of the events is mostly laid. The story opens with the stranding of a 
ship, near this village, in a storm, and with the rallying of the inhabitants, 
headed by the wreck-master, to the rescue of the crew and cargo. The vessel 
proves to be the Orphan, Clarence De Koven captain, bound from Liverpool 
to New York, via Boston, and having on board one Mr. Evelyn with his wife 
and two children, as passengers. Through the bravery of the wreck-master 
and his neighbours, all the contents of the ship are safely landed in Sea-Spray ; 
the sailors and passengers are treated to the best hospitalities of the place ; 
and finally the ship herself is got off uninjured. What with the delicacy of 
her constitution, and what with the perils and hardships of the catastrophe, 
Mr. Evelyn's daughter, a little loving mute, dies soon after the landing, and is 
buried in the graveyard of Sea-Spray ; which event determines her father to 
fix his home in that place. Mrs. Evelyn is soon discovered to be a most un- 
happy woman : her conduct is very mysterious ; she seems tormenting herself 
with some hidden gricf, which makes her hysterical at times, and keeps her 
alternating between fits of strange peevishness and as strange tenderness ; nor 
is the mystery cleared up till near the end, when it is found to have proceeded 
from the writhings of her conscience under a secret evil, which at last wears 
her into the grave ; though not till after her tender and gentle boy has been 
laid in the earth beside his little sister. The book is mainly occupied with the 
trials and incidents of their life at Sea-Spray. 
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Between Evelyn and De Koven there exists a close and confirmed friend- 
ship. It turns out that Mr. and Mrs. Evelyn first found each other in a ship- 
wreck, from which only they two escaped, and De Koven was the agent of 
their rescue. Of course love and marriage were but the natural consequence 
of such an event ; yet the marriage was not blessed in its results, and yielded 
no abiding fruits but sorrow and anguish. The same fact also explains the 
fast friendship of the men. 

The chief interest of the story is made to hinge on the ugly and ill-chosen 
circumstance of a woman having two husbands ; the blame of the thing rest- 
ing wholly with the wife, and the men having no share in it but as sufferers. 
Now, we feel most kindly towards the authoress, and hold no mean opinion of 
her talents ; yet we must needs own that we can scarce conceive of a more 
unfortunate and offensive device for the plot of a novel, It is true, such 
things may sometimes be forced upon our contemplation in real life; but we 
can find no sufficient excuse for working them up into fictitious narrative, as 
they can hardly be turned into sources either of edification or pleasure. With 
the moral use here made of the thing, perhaps no fault can be justly found ; 
but we think it ought not to be used at all in a work of the kind: if sucha 
thing come in the shape of a fact, leave it in that shape, but do not undertake 
to touch it with the ministry of Art. 

There is another portion of the book, that lies open to equal objections, 
though of a very different sort. It is the part about the miserable Copperly 
and his monstrous wife, which comes in as an awkward episode, such as can 
neither yield profit or pleasure in itself, nor add to the pleasure or profit of 
anything else. Besides, the thing is coarsely and bunglingly done; there is 
no skill in the delivery to make up for the disgust of the matter: in short, it 
is simply an arrant botch, neither more nor less. 

One other fault we must mention, as spreading somewhat of disfigurement 
through nearly all parts of the book. It is, that in respect of the pathetic 
and the tender we miss what Wordsworth calls “ the modest charm of not too 
much.” It is very dangerous undertaking to work upon these fine and quiet 
sympathies, for nothing dries so soon as tears; a very little overdone in this 
line is worse than a great deal come tardy off. Real feeling is generally shy 
and bashful and reserved ; it tells the longest tale in the fewest words, makes 
the best showing when it tries to keep out of sight, and overcomes by touches, 
not by blows. A wordy and voluble pathos is but bathos. In this book, 
the thing is sometimes carried so far that it affects us rather like a monotony 
of sentimental whine or drawl. 

We speak of these faults with something of emphasis, because we really 
think the authoress has good stuff in her, and we would fain do somewhat, if 
we can, towards helping it to its proper action and effect. The work shows 
fancy, observation, adaptiveness, something of humour, a living companionship 
with nature, a limber and clear mind, an elevated purpose, a liberal fund of 
freshness and originality ; but not quite the facility and felicity of a mistress 
of the art. Asa whole, the work, we fear, cannot pass for very much ; but 
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portions of it evince very considerable powers both of insight and of delinea- 
tion; some of the characters are happily conceived, and worked out with a 
good degree of coherence and featurely effect. The style, though sometimes 
languid through repletion, is often highly spirited and vigourous, and full of 
idiomatic gust, and is varied with not a little skill, so as to express the living 
peculiarities of individual thought and character. As a specimen of the 
writer’s best manner, we may refer to the colloquy of Mrs. Godrick and Lun- 
dy, where the latter tells the story of De Koven’s birth and life. 





The Connections of the Universe, as Seen in the Light of Gop’s created and 

written Revelations. New York: T. N. Stanford. 1857. 

This is indeed a very odd book; it has something on almost every page, 
that may well touch the reader with astonishment. The connections of the 
Universe are a great subject ; enough, one would think, to stuff out a large 
volume, if not more; yet this book, however great it may be, is by no means 
x big book,—only 315 pages 12mo. And yet, for aught we can see, the book 
thoroughly exhausts the subject,—so far, that is, as the author has mastered it. 
This is certainly a great excellence, and one rarely attained in anything like 
so high a degree. After this, perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the 
work is, that it furnishes a rare fund of words unincumbered with thought ; 
on which account we can heartily recommend it to a certain patriotic emi- 
grant who writes weakly editorials by the rod for a very small and select cir- 
cle of readers: with what he already has, and what he can get out of this 
book, he may almost become a match for “the English Opium-Eater,” so far 
as vocables are concerned. Another impressive item in the catalogue of the 
book’s merits is the being singularly innocent of logic, and continuity of argu- 
ment ; though we are not sure but a slight sprinkling of these dull, old-fash- 
ioned properties might be borne with in a work of the kind. In this respect, 
the book strikes us as not unlike some of Emerson’s writings ; insomuch that 
it seems mainty indifferent whether one starts at the beginning and reads 
towards the end, or starts at the end and reads towards the beginning, or 
starts in the middle and reads both ways. Then, too, after going through the 
hook, one can turn right back and go through it again, and find it just about 
as fresh the second reading as the first. Need any book ask higher praise 
than this? On the whole, we have rarely met with a work that one could 
read through, under a less oppressive sense of duty todo so. In his Preface, 
the author tells us that “this volume undertakes to generalize some floating 
thoughts on the Revelation which Gop has made to man.” That’s it exactly : 
the book is made up of floating thoughts generalized. And there can be no 
doubt, we opine, that these floating thoughts are so winged with words that 
they will easily keep afloat. Having said thus much, we ought to add, that 
the author gives us many quotations and scientific findings, that are both curi- 
ous and instructive. To be sure, one does not well see why such things are 
there; but they are good anywhere. 
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Common Scuoors.—American Protestants of ell sorts seem to be agreed 
that we must have something in the shape ef Common Schools. That self- 
government and ignorance cannot permanently stand together, is held to be 
the settled verdict of reason and experience; nor are there wanting many 
strong arguments to the point, that the very attempt at self-government, 
unless it rest upon a basis of popular education, will in the long run prove 
fruitful ef nothing but social and political evil. We shall therefore take for 
granted that all our brethren are in favour, at whatever cost, of a general 
education of the people. So far, good. 

There is in most of the States, if not all, more or less of public provision 
made, by tax or otherwise, against the dangers of popular ignorance. Every 
year of our national history is increasing the amount and confirming the 
necessity of this provision. For the system of common schools clearly goes 
with our civil institutions a1 a main element of their strength and life; is 
bound upon them by the laws, and to the ends, of self-preservation and self- 
defence. And we are pledged to that system not only generally as men and 
as Christians, but especially as American citizens, as republican freemen. The 
thing may not indeed be necessary to the salvation of individual men, but it 
is necessary with us to the salvation of the State. 

Now, we cannot think it wise for the Church, or any portion of the Chureh, 
to put itself at odds with the State in this particular. We cannot for a 
moment admit that there is any real conflict between our duties as Churchmen 
and our duties as American citizens. It is a part of our faith, that whatsoever 
is essential to the strength and stability of our civil and political institutions, 
stands in entire reciprocity with the requirements of the Gospel and the Church. 
It is with no little regret, therefore, we have learned that one of our Diocesan 
Conventions have a movement on foot for applying to the State for their pro- 
portion of the public school fund, with a view to establish and carry on schools 
of their own. The measure has our best wishes that it may finish its career 
in the body where it began ; for we believe that such an application will not 
succeed, and ought not to sueceed ; and we are quite clear that it had far better 
be unmade, than made-and refused. 

We take for granted that this movement contemplates a pro rata-distribu- 
tion of the school fund among the several religious denominations, so that each 
shall have its educational establishment separate and distinct from the others, 
and subject to its management and coatrol. This, it seems to us, would prob- 
ably end in breaking up the system of common schools altogether, and cer- 
tainly in defeating the main purpose of it. In fact, the schools would then be 
denominational, and not common in any proper sense of the term. As such, 
they would fail to reach the very people who stand most in need of them. Ot 
eourse the plan is, that the specialities of Christian doctrine, as held by differ- 
ent religious bodies, shall be formally and systematically taught in their 
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respective schools. But a good many of the people are not and will not be of 
any religious denomination whatsoever : they will not seek, nor even accept, 
any sort of denominational instruction for themselves or their children : if 
they take education, it will not be on any grounds of Christianity, but simply 
on those of American citizenship: there are some, if not more, who will not 
take it at all, unless they be shamed into it by the very commonness of the 
thing. Now, these are the very people of all others, whom we are or should 
be most interested as Americans in bringing within the reach of our public 
schools. ‘Those of them who care for popular education as citizens will 
doubtless cast in their lot with their fellow-citizens, and uphold the cause in 
such a fcrm as, from the common arguments of citizenship, all can agree and 
unite upon; thus acquiescing in the public judgment as to what is for the 
public good. We are sorry, indeed, that they will not make common cause 
with us as Christians and as Churchmen; but we cannot see how either side 
is to be bettered by our refusing to make common cause with them as Ameri- 
eans. And, surely, the likeliest way of inducing them to work with us in the 
former character, is by working with them in the latter ; whereas, by shutting 
ourselves up from them where they agree with us, we lose our best chance of 
setting them right where they differ from us. 

In respect of this class of people, the argument against denominational 
schools holds equally good in town and country. In the towns, especially the 
larger ones, the several denominations may be strong enough to sustain their 
separate schools. Butsuch is clearly not the case in the rural neighbourhoods. 
Here, ina vast majority of instances, schools can only be kept up byall the 
people uniting together in them. If the denominations should undertake to 
have each their own school, they would have none at all; or else such as they 
had would be good for nothing. In such an attenuated distribution, the pub- 
lic money would be no better than lost. But suppose the people undertake to 
unite. Then the religious complexion of the school, so far as we can see, will 
have to depend from time to time on the will of the greater number. In such 
a state of things, what can we expect, but that each country school-district 
will become a perpetual battle-field of sectarian polities, with all the wrang- 
ling and intrigue and backbiting that usually enter into that species of war- 
fare? And in fact is there not great cause to fear, that under sueh a scheme 
of denominational schools, the public funds will serve but to kindle and feed 
that old spirit of theologieal rancour and strife and bitterness, which has done 
more to cripple and thwart Christianity, than all the infidelities of the world 
put together ? 

Hitherto the Romanists are, so far as we know, the only religious body 
who have asked for a separate share of the public school money, in order that 
they may shape the work of popular education in their own way, and to their 
own ends. Is this because they are afraid to cast their lot in with us as 
republican freemen on the common basis and in the common spirit of our 
civil institutions? The system of public schools aims to educate men for the 
post of American citizens ; to this end its powers and methods are, by the 
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public judgment, framed and adjusted: do the Romanists hold that a system 
thus ordered will naturally disqualify men for subjects of the Pope? Would 
they rather that the minds of the young should remain undeveloped, than that 
in the process of development they should not be Romanized ? or is it in their 
view better to be shut up in the dark, than to have any light but what comes 
through the window of a priesthood whose paramount allegiance is to a for- 
eign bishop? And must they have the aid of the State to help them in a 
special training and seasoning of men for their branch of the Church? We 
wish to qualify men for the constituents of a republican State. If repulican- 
ism and Romanism are compatible, then their scheme is useless ; if not, then 
it is dangerous. If they are really Americans in heart and soul,then their 
principles should exclude the desire of any such alliance between Church and 
State as is jmplied in their asking State provision for Church schools. + 

At all events, we hope that no American Protestants will lend their counte- 
nance to any such un-American procedure. If there be any wisdom or virtue 
in it, then let the Romanists, with whom it originated, have the exelusive ben- 
efit of it. Popular education is an interest in which we should all, as repub- 
Jican freemen, unite and codperate. Let us, as Ameriean citizens, make com- 
mon cause with our fellow-citizens in whatsoever looks to the permanent well- 
being of our civil organization. Let not the things wherein we differ be 
abused to the preventing of a hearty concert in those wherein we agree. 

It is indeed urged, that under the present arrangement the varity of con- 
flicting views renders it impracticable to have the specialities of Christian 
doctrine taught in our common schools. This is true ; we regret that it is so, 
but we cannot help it: and, such being the case, we are for making the best of 
it; whereas, by the course proposed, we shall, it seems to us, be making the 
worst of it. Nor are we by any means sure but that, disposed as we are to 
magnify our religious differences, and to nourish our ill-tempers by quarreling 
over them, it is a blessing to us, that we are in a manner compelled, as men, 
to work together. It often seems to usa merciful ordering of Providence, 
that in this country the various Christian bodies are so apportioned and set 
off one against another, that none can have its own way; while at the same 
time they have a great and pressing common interest which can be secured 
only by their standing shoulder to shoulder, and knitting their hands in a 
strong mutuality of hope and life. It keeps usin the way of understanding 
one another, and of exercising our affinities rather than our antipathies ; 
thereby cherishing in us a more tolerant and catholic spirit. That there can- 
not well be any severing of our loves as Americans, may do, and, we believe, 
is doing much to bind up our loves in the reconcilements of peace as Chris- 
tians. It may be that, from the practical necessity we are under of growing 
and working together in one great cause, the assimilations of catholic unity 
and charity are gradually to supervene. 

Be this as it may, we should deprecate,as among the greatest evils, the 
turning of that, which now serves as so strong a bond of civil peace, into a 
theme of religious war. The State may not be able to keep us from quarrel- 
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ing ; but let it not, for Heaven's sake, give us any fresh matter to quarrel 
about. And it seems to us, that of all Protestants Churchmen should be the 
last to hatch any such scheme for walking by themselves in the great cause 
of popular education. What is it, in effect, but asking the State to recog- 
nize and establish, up to a certain point, our ecclesiastical divisions and 
antagonisms? We should be puzzled to find the source of such a scheme 
elsewhere than in a radieally sectarian spirit ; and it seems to us that the 
thing, if carried through, would result in sectarianizing the Church to a 
degree that we do not like to think of. 

Moreover, we are fully persuaded that the system of common schools as 
now inaugurated is bound to go; there is no resisting it, nor anything but 
ruinous and shameful defeat to those who go to war with it: all the main cur- 
rents of public opinion in our time are setting more and more strongly in its 
favour: if Churchmen will wisely fall in with the system, they can do much 
towards remedying its defects, and guiding it to beneficent results ; if they set 
themselves against it, they will just be swamped ; without doing any good in 
the way they undertake, they will have their powers sadly crippled for doing 
good in other ways. 

And why need we fear lest the system of common hoo: should result in 
an unehristian or anti-christian formation of mind and character? Are we to 
have no faith but in the doctrine of total depravity ? none in the methods of 
Providence and the mightiness of Truth? That system proceeds upon the 
ground, that popular education is necessary to the well-being of our civil and 
political organization ; that a free republie, like ours, can have no Mealth or 
strength but in the virtue and intelligence of its constituents. Here the end 
is, to make good citizens, or, whieh comes to the same thing, good men: and 
is it to be supposed that in framing our means to this end the moral virtues 
and duties of religion will be or can be left out? Who does not see that, 
from the very nature of the end, the moral spirit and substance of Christian- 
ity cannot be kept from working into the means? People talk as if a scheme 
of education could be gotten up and carried on against the laws and princi- 
ples of our moral being. Let them rest assured that anarchy is not a thing to 
ke easily organized. Whatsoever may be said as to the specialities of Chris- 
tian doctrine, it is certain enough that where the light of Christianity shines, 
any discipline of life that excludes it will speedily come to nothing. And se 
our schools will have to be ordered and conducted under the practical sway of 
Christian truth, else they will soon enough be torn to pieces with internal and 
self-generated disorder. That truth is the very thing that is to preserve them 
from the loathsomeness of decomposition ; and if its life be not within them, 
they will rot all the quicker for having its sunshine around them. It seems toe 
be thought by some that deviltry is to be the law of our cOmmon schools. Let 
them not be troubled, but take comfort in the faith that under such a law the 
schools themselves will go right straight to dissolution, and all the infidels on 
earth or under the earth cannot keep them from doing so. 

te have a beap more to say on the subject, but not now. 
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READERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Mr. Eprror :—In your April number (p. 314) a correspondent at Jubilee 
College asks the following : 

“ Tn the definition of a Sacrament contained in our Catechism does the par- 
ticiple given refer to the word sign or grace ? 

“TY have a Latin version in which occurs the expression guod nobis datur : 
is there a version which reads illate nobis ; and, if so, what is its authority ?” 

As no response has been given, I send you the following, which has been on 
hand nearly two months awaiting a reply to the above quere from some 
learned pen. 

I take it (as I have been taught) that the participle given refers to grace, 
in which I am sustained by Archbishop Usher (Body of Div. c. xli.) ; Arch- 
bishop Secker (Cat. Lect. xxxiv.) ; Nicholson (Cat. in loc.) ; Rev. Dr. Aber- 
crombie (Lects. on Cat.); a Latin version printed by Bagster ; and it is the 
common teaching of our own Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union in its 
publication of Dr. Beaven’s Catechism. Indeed I was not aware of any other 
construction of the words, until this quod nobis datur opened my eyes. 

The Latin version here alluded to as issued by Bagster is that found in the 
Latin Liturgy of the Church of England, published by that firm. Of its 
authority I know nothing; though I do know that the Liturgy is not a copy 
of that Latin version of Elizabeth (A. D. 1560) lately reprinted by the Cam- 
bridge Parker Society. The Catechism in this Elizabethean edition is, of 
course, destitute of thgSection on the Sacraments, that having been added in 
the reign of James I. 

I have alsoa copy of the Catechism which reads quod nobis datur ; evi- 
dently an American alteration, based upon the Latin copy in Bagster’s reprint ; 
with it is a copy of the 39 Articles in Latin, obviously taken from the author- 
ized copy of 1562, and altered wherever our Articles differ from the English. 
Its title-page is as follows: “ Catechismus Articulique Religionis, juxta usum 
Ecclesiz Episcopalis Reformate in Republica Foederata Americana @ recen- 
situs in usum tyronum OCollegii Neo-Cesariensis. Philadelphise, excudebat 
Jana Aitken, A.D., MDCCCIIL.” 

Instead of quod nobis datur, of this version, that in Bagster’s copy is col- 
late nobis,—a translation which will answer your correspondent’s purpose bet- 
ter than zllate nobis, while it indicates the true antecedent. 

The American copy is clearly a departure in this and several other points 
from the mother-copy, and seems to indicate a Low-church emendator. 

Yours, &c., AUSTEN. 

Paris, Kentucky. 





THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


Tue proceeprnes lately had in connection with the General Theological 
Seminary were highly interesting and important. The Board of Trustees met 
in the Hall of the Seminary, June 24th; Bishop Doane in the chair. The 
Finance Committee reported the funds to be in the same condition as in Sep- 
tember last, save that one bond for $7,000 had been sold, and the proceeds 
used. Also, that the mortgage-loans authorized in September had been nego- 
tiated, one from the Seamen’s Savings Bank, of $30,000, already paid over. 
and one of $15,000, of which $5,000 was paid over, from Mr. Browning, 
The estimated expenditure for the year is, for salaries, scholarships, &c., $12,- 
000, for interest on loans, $3,150 ; in all $15,150. The estimated receipts is 
$8,941 ; of which $4,650 is in the shape of rents, and $4,291, of interest. 
The several endowments amount to the sum of $69,603. The filling in of the 
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water-lots was reported to be well advanced ; they would soon be ready for 
use. That the property of the Seminary had not been overvalued, and would 
be carefully watched, a competent collector being employed to that end. 

- The Treasurer’s report showed a total of $51,108 in payments made during 
the year; the main items being thus: Balance due Treasurer at last account, 
$2,045 ; salaries and arrears, $11,034; repairs, $2,887; taxes, $1,767 ; fill- 
ing in water-lots and making sewer, $19,249 ; balance in hand, $7,722. The 
receipts amounted to the same, including the mortgage-loans. 

The Dean reported a regular and healthful course of things during the year. 
Regretted the diminishing number of students, ascribing it to the rise of Dio- 
cesan seminaries, and the lack of proper knowledge touching the institution. 
The salaries had been regularly paid. The Sunday service at the chapel was 
no longer advisable ; as most of the students were excused therefrom, to serve 
in the Sunday schools and choirs of the City churches, from which they derived 
part of their support. 

The report of the Examining Committee, which was very full, strongly 
approved the results of the examination. Fourteen young men were recom- 
mended for the testimonials of the institution. 

The report of the Committee of Nine, on the revision of the whole course 
of study, was a long and able paper. The substance of it was concentrated 
in a series of resolutions, which we subjoin in full : 


1. That it is expedient, so soon as the finances of the Seminary will warrant 
any additional expenditures, or other suitable provisiog_ be made therefor, that 
Lectureships be established in the Seminary in the followthg departments, among 
others : 

The connection of Science and Religion. 

The Historical and Internal Evidences of Christianity. 

Ethics in its relation to Christianity. 

2. That it is expedient to make provision for the instruction of Candidates 
for admission into the Seminary, who may not be fully prepared to stand the 
require@ preliminary examinations. 

3. That, in addition to the examinations now required for entrance to the 
Seminary, there should be added one on the English Bible, designed to test the 
Candadate’s familiarity with the historical portions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and with the general scope of the whole volume. 

4, That the annual examinations of the students be hereafter conducted 
partly in writing, after the manner of the English Universities, and partly orally 
as now ; and that the Professors be pheworthve. to adopt a similar mode of exam- 
ination in the class-room from time’to time ; and that the subject of appointing 
Examiners, as suggested in the foregoing Report, be referred back to the Com- 
mittee for fuller examination, and to report a Statute thereon. 

5. That it is expedient that the number of written sermons to be required from 
the students be left to the discretion of the Faculty, provided that the number 
be not less than nine, and that it be recommended to the Faculty to make pro- 
vision for more frequent exercises in elocution, and for practice in extemporary 
exposition of the Scriptures. 

6. That the Committee of this Board on the examinations be requested here- 
after to confer with the Faculty prior to making up their Report, and 
to indicate to them which of the students, if any, have not passed a satis- 
factory examination, that the Faculty may take such order thereon as the case 
may require. 

7. That it is expedient that the study of the Hebrew language be not carried 
beyond the middle year, and that the Senior Class, in lieu thereof, attend the 
lectures of the Professor of Biblical Literature on portions of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 

8. That on the recommendation of a Bishop of this Church, it is expedient 
that the Faculty be allowed, in their discretion, to admit to any or all of the 
Lectures or other privileges of the Seminary, under such regulations as they 
may from time to time prescribe, any person who shall produce satisfactory evi- 
dence of good moral and religious character. 
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9. That the Faculty be requested to make arrangements, if practicable, for a 
Public Exercise at the close of the Annual Examinations, prior to Commence- 
ment, or at some other time, in which members of the Graduating and other 
Classes shall, under their direction, deliver Essays or Dissertations. 

10. That it is expedient, that the holding of Sunday Services in the Chapel 
be referred to the Faculty for their consideration and decision from time to 
time. 

1l. That it be referred to the Committee who have presented the foregoing 
Report, to consider and report at the next annual meeting what additions, alter- 
ations, or modifications ought to be made in the Statutes, consequent upon the 
foregoing Resolutions, with any further suggestions upon the whole subject, 
which they may deem it expedient to present. 

The proposed amendment of the Constitution, so as to establish the proxy 
system of voting in the Board of Trustees, was salted down, thus : 

Mr. Verplanck said that there seemed to be a disposition in some quarters to 
forget that the establishment of the General Theological Seminary on its pres- 
ent basis was the result of a compromise ; and one very important part of that 
compromise was to protect the rights of the Diocese of New York. These were 
further secured by the fact that the Board was incorporated by the Legislature 
of the State of New York. The proposed changes would vitiate that charter. 
They would be suicidal. They could not legally meet for business outside of the 
State of New York. He spoke strongly against the proxy power, as defeating 
the very ends for which such bodies of men meet together to deliberate and act. 
It was not likely that the State Legislature would alter the charter of the Semi- 
nary in a manner whiok would make it contradict the general principles of our 
State legislation. 

The Commencement of the Seminary took place as usual, in St. Peter's 
church. After an address by the Bishop of California on The Temptations 
of the Clergy, the appropriate honours of the institution were duly conferred. 

At the meeting of the Alumni, the Rev. J. W. French, of West Point, 
read an Essay which was so just and important as to deserve some special 
attention. His subject was, The Danger of Systematizing in Theology; that 
false and vicious method which has wrought so much mischief of late in the 
Church, and which proceeds by taking some one part of Christianity as the 
basis or germ of a system, and then developing its logical consequences, to the 
neglect of other parts. He showed the strong temptation to this especially for 
minds of a dialectic cast ; and also the impossibility of any complete system, 
because Truth is infinite, and the powers of man finite. By attempting to sys- 
temize in theology, either its depths were ignored, or its fullness wofully dimin- 
ished, or some horrible distortion marred the beauty of the divine original. He 
illustrated these positions by the Calvinistic and Tridentine systems—both of 
which are exquisitely logical, as systems, but are awful perversions of the ful- 
ness and purity of the Truth. He then went on to show the great superiority 
of the Anglican Church to be, like that of the Primitive Church, in contenting 
herself with the simplicity of faith,—accepting the Truth in all its parts, as it 
was revealed ; but making no attempt to reduce it to a logical system of her 
own invention. In this was her wisdom ; and thus was she the most faithful, 
because the most humble, guardian of revealed Truth. 

A corrEesPONDENT of the Church Journal, writing from Wisconsin, gives 
some interesting statistics from the Journal of the General Convention, show- 
ing how, in contributions for Church objects, that Diocese “ bears away the 
palm :” 

New York reports as her contributions for the three years preceding the meet- 
ing of the General Convention, the noble sum of $649,411 92. This, for each 
communicant, would be $9 63 perannum. Connecticutreports $105,224 71, and 
claims another $100,000 not reported ; granting this, the proportion per annum 
for each communicant is $666. Ohio, for the same period, reports $132,860 ; 
being $515 per clergyman per annum, and not quite $13 per communicant. In 
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1856, her contributions were $64,387, being $748 for each clergyman. Now, 
Wisconsin, over and above the support of the clergy has given in 1856-57, $28,- 
568 26, or $696 per clergyman, nearly up to Ohio in this ratio ; but $1503 per 
communicant, and thus, in the liberality of those who gave the money, far out- 
stripping that evangelical diocese. Illinois reports her contributions, including 
Communion alms, for the three years, at $7,47023. Wisconsin, without includ- 
ing her Communion alms, gives in this one year for corresponding purposes, 
$5,833.06. The noble and liberal diocese of Maryland reports her contributions, 
including the ordinary support of the clergy, at $197,000, and claims what will 
willingly be conceded, that were all reported that is known to have been given, 
the sum would be $300,000 ; this is $1042 per annum per communicant. Let 
Wisconsin count in her clerical support, say 40 clergymen at $400 each (and she 
pays as high as $3000 in one case), and the result would be for this year, $44,- 
568 28 ; or about $23 50 for each communicant. 

Tue arrairs of the Church Book Society are looking up very decidedly. 
The administration of Mr. Harriman promises to be spirited, energetic, and 
judicious. By the first of August he is to open in the new room, at 762 
Broadway, on the first floor. A Diocesan Auxiliary to the Society has been 
formed in Tennessee. This, it seems to us, is just the thing ; 4nd we hope it 
will be followed by many more such. Such a course will do much to settle 
the institution in its present character as the organ of the whole Church, which 
it ought to be, and not of any section or party. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Vixton, of Boston, has declined the episcopate of Texas. 
We felt sure that it would be so; and our brethrey.of Texas ought not to 
have expected anything else. Moreover, we are glad it is so, believing that 
Dr. Vinton can be more useful where he is, and that there are plenty of other 
men who would be more usefal in the post he has declined. Not but that Dr. 
Vinton is a capital piece of timber to make a bishop of ; but Texas is not the 
place for him. Our Texan brethren have men in their own number, who, 
besides an abundance of other qualifications, are already acclimated, mentally 
and physically ; who are at home there, and acquainted with the lay of the 
land ; and who are therefore as much better for a Bishop of that Diocese, as 
Dr. Vinton would be for some other. We wish nothing but good both to him 
and to them ; we wish them as good a bishop and him as good a diocese as can 
be found ; but we hold it to be something worse than folly for them to be run- 
ning off to the Atlantic cities in quest of a Lishop. In short, we think Dr. 
Vinton has shown far more wisdom in declining the post, than they have in 
electing him. 

Tue Rev. W. H. Ht, as Secretary of the California Standing Commit- 
tee, has given public notice of the concurrence of a majority of the Bishops 
and of the Standing Committees in the election of Bishop Kip as the Dioce- 
san of California, and “their express consent thereto.” He adds, that “the 
dissent of but one Bishop and two Standing Committees has come to hand.” 

Tue Convention of Indiana was held at Fort Wayne, June 3d. The ses- 
sion of three days was marked by an excellent ‘spirit. Two parishes were 
received into union. One of the most important acts was the passage of a 
canon for the trial of clergymen; the same, except in one point, as that of 
Western New York. In his address, the Bishop took a decided stand against 
the resolution of the House of Bishops on the Memorial, and cautioned his 
clergy against any changes in the use of the Liturgy. During the past year, 
he had confirmed 123, laid two corner-stones, ordained two priests, and 
preached and made addresses 143 times. The Trustees of the Diocese are 
taking steps for the speedy building of an Episcopal residence at Indianapolis, 
to cost about $4,000. A lot has already been purchased. 

Tue Journat of the Alabama Convention furnishes the following statis- 
tics: Baptized, 374; confirmed, 182 ; communicants, 1,240; Sunday School 
teachers, 98 ; scholars, 698 ; contributions, $8,369. 
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Tur Journat of the Georgia Convention gives the main statistics as fol- 
lows : Baptized, 308 ; confirmed, 98 ; communicants, 1,580 ; Sunday School 
teachers, 125 ; scholars, 1,287 ; contributions, $12,964. In his address, the 
Bishop says that his residence of two months in Cuba has restored him to his 
usual health, and removed all his bad symptoms. 


Tur Journat of the California Convention shows nine resident clergymen 
besides the Bishop, and 15 parishes in union, eight of which had lay delegates 
in, Convention. The Bishop’s address shows one priest and one deacon 
ordained, two churches consecrated, 59 persons baptized, and 76 confirmed. 
The Bishop congratulated the Clergy on the advantage growing to the Church 
from not meddling with politics. Resolutions were passed for establishing an 
Episcopal fund, the interest not to be applied till the capital be $10,000. 


Orpinations.—June 28th, in Trinity church, New York, W. A. Johnson, 
Octavius Perinchief, W. A. Rich, W. C. Robinson, Johu Scarborough, 8S. H. 
Synnott, and Albra Wadleigh, graduates of the General Seminary, to the 
Deaconate.—June 28th, in Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio, the Rev. J. H. C. 
Bonte to the Priesthood, and William Fulton, C. G. Currie, and C.S. Abbott 
to the Deaconate. Also, on another occasion, time and place not given, the 
Rev. Messrs. Roberts, Hamilton, Curran, and Jeffries to the Priesthood— , 
July 10th, in the Chapel of the Alexandria Seminary, the Rev. Messrs. Har- 
low and Duncan to the Priesthood, and Messrs. Broadnax, Butler, Jones; 
Lewis, Mason, and Tennent to the Deaconate—June 11th, in St. Anne’s 
church, Lowell, Massachussetts, Mr. Edward Cowley to the Deaconate.—June 
26th, in St. Paul’s church, Augusta, Georgia, Mr. C. H. Coley to the Dea- 
conate.—In St. John’s church, Montgomery, Alabama, the Rev. Anastasius 


Menaeos to the Priesthood. 





THE CHURCH ABROAD. 


Tue Joint Appress of the two Houses of Convocation was presented to’ 
the Queen on the 20th of June. In her reply, the Queen recognizes and sane: 
tions the endeavours of Convocation “ to increase the efficiency of the Church, 
to extend its ministrations,” and promote the welfare of all classes of her 
people. This language harmonizes with the recent declaration of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the Upper House, when he declined to put a sun 
mary end to the sittings (as requested), on the ground that such a course 
would be opposed to the duty he owed to his sovereign. 

Tue Rev. Joun Bowen, Rector of Orton-Longueville, has been appointed 
Bishop of Sierra Leone. 

Tue papers announce the death of the Rev. G. C. Gorham, Vicar of 
Bramford-Speke ; made notorious by his long controversy with the great 
Henry of Exeter. 

Partrament seems likely to pass the new Oaths Bill, which will have the 
effect of opening the doors to Jews, a thing we have long desired to see done. 
Not the least important of its results will be, to aid the revival of synodal 
action. The Morning Post, Palmerston’s organ, admits that as Parliament 
grows more unfit for disposing of ecclesiastical questions, the functions of Con- 
vocation ought to be more developed. 

Tse Propacation Socrery held its 156th anniversary in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dralon ihe 16th of June, the Bishop of Salisbury preaching the sermon. 
The collection was only £71, of which £21 were from the Lord Mayor, whe 
in the evening gave a banquet to the Bishops and Clergy at Egyptian Hall. 

Dr. Petuam, the new Bishop of Norwich, was consecrated by the Primate, 
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on Friday, June 12, in the parish church of Marylebone ; the Rev. H. Venn 
preaching the sermon, and Bishop Smith hearing it. . 

Tue Scorrish Bisuors have put forth a strong protest against the course 
of Bishops Gobat and Anderson in countenancing the Scotch schismatics. It 
is not easy to see how a word can be said in defence of those Rt. Rev. gen- 
tlemen. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Surmer has been elected to the Episcopate of Aberdeen, 
lately made vacant by the death of Bishop Skinner. 


Tue Synop of Toronto was in active session on the 17th and 18th of June. 
There were 130 clergymen and 150 lay delegates in attendance, including 
many of the first men in the Province. The venerable Bishop, now 80 years 
old, was on hand in all his strength and wisdom, a perfect master of his posi- 
tion, and at home in all that pertained to it. The proceedings were full of 
life and spirit, yet altogether smooth and peaceful. The inherent rights and 
powers of the body were shown to have the full strength of legal recognition 
and sanction, so that nothing could be said in prejudice of the movement. 
The following important motions prevailed by decisive votes : 


The clergy and laity shall vote separately by ballot; the clergy by individu- 
als, and the laity by parishes. A majority of votes in each order shall deter- 
mine the choice, provided that two-thirds of the clergy entitled to vote be pres- 
ent, and two-thirds of all the parishes entitled to vote be represented ; otherwise 
two-thirds ef the votes of each order shall be necessary to determine the 
choice. 

In the event of the subdivision of any Diocese, the portion intended to form 
the new Diocese shall be bound in all their public proceedings by the constitu- 
tion of the Diocese of which they formed a part, until the said new Diocese shall 
be fully organized by the election and consecration of the Bishop. 


On the 20th, the Bishop issued a circular naming the 8th of July, for the 
clergy and laity of the Western Division of the Diocese to meet and make 
choice of a fit person to be their Bishop; the Synod to be held in St. Panl’s 
church, London. Pursuant to this order the Synod met, when 43 clergymen 
and 71 lay delegates answered to their names. In his opening charge the 
Bishop congratulated the new Diocese upon their having made up the amount 
required for the new bishopric, and expressed his satisfaction at the manner in 
which, by the new act, it was decided that the election of a Bishop was to be 
carried on. All things having been thus arranged, they were now to proceed 
to their first election. He then went or to relate the mode in which the elec- 
tion was to be held ; approving of the spirit which had been manifested in the 
United States, in cases where, of two candidates, one had a majority of the 
lergy, and the other of the laity: on which occasions , after two or three bal- 
lots, the laity usually gave way, believing that the clergy were most interested 
in the result, and were best qualified to judge as to who should be appointed. 
His lordship then alluded to the well known election of Dr. Wainwright, 
which was not decided until after nine ballots, He also alluded to the first 
election of a Bishop of the Diocese of Western New York, where the consti- 
tution of the Synod was similar to our own. He referred to these facts, as 
showing that no angry feelings had followed the result of the election, and 
showing also that the election of bishops in the United States, by the joint 
vote of the clergy and laity, had been attended with the happiest results to the 
Courch generally. 

On the second day, the Synod proceeded to ballot, and when the result was 
declared, it was found that 22 clergymen and 23 parishes had voted for Dr. 
Cronyn, and 20 clergymen and 10 parishes for Dr. Bethune. The election 
of Dr. Cronyn was afterwards made unanimous. He is a native of Ireland, a 
D.D. of Trinity College, Dublin ; is about 54 years of age, and has lived in 
Canada 24 years. 
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